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EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFAGE,: 
“ FOR gratifying a laudable ‘curv. 
fity concerning’ the hiftory of a’people 
become fo famous as the Ruffians,’ no 
thing fatisfactory or fyftematical has 
been hitherto ‘attempted in oar’ lan- 
guage; a few hafty compilations ex- 
cepted, extracted from the publica- 
tions of prejudiced or ignorant travel- 
lers, and confequently abounding in 
mifconceptions and errors, in’ which 
the very names of the petfons ‘and 
places cannot poffibly be diftinzuited. 
“ Nor is this at all to be wondered 
at + as certainly it would have required 
no {mall degree of prefumption in any 
one to fit down to compofe a hiftory 
for which he had no materials! how- 
ever thus it has happened, that, when 
our celebrated writers have had occa- 
fion to fpeak of Ruffia, they have been 
obliged to do it in a curfory manner, 
and are then miftaken in aimoft all they 
have faid of if. 
“« A foreigner, who fhould have 
even gore to Ruffia thirty’ or forty 
ears ago for the exprefs purpofe of 
hudying the hiitory of the country, 
would have been much furprifed at 
finding no affitance, unlefs he could 
have had accefs to the archives and 
the libraries where records are pre- 
ferved; as at that time nothing had 
been printed on the fubject of hiftory, 
excepting a very fuccinct compendium, 
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which had no other merit than in being 
the firft attempt of the kind, and was 
generally read becaufe a better was not 
to be had. 

“ Since that time the fources of 
Ruffian hiftory have been greatly mul- 
tiplied. Not that the Ruffians are in 
pofleffion even now of a regular hiftory 
of their nation; but they can trace the 
various events of it down to the reign 
of Tzar Alexey Mikhailovitch, father 
of Peter I.: thefe being recorded in 
the feveral chronicles that have been 
publifhed within fome years paft, and 
in the works of feveral-modern Ruf- 
fians and a few Jearned Germans, who, 
being fettled in Ruffia, devoted their 
leifure to illuftrate and methodize its 
hiftory. 

“ The hiftory of Ruffia has, how- 
ever, one grand defect beyond that of 
mott other countries, confifting in the 
difficulty too often met with in follow- 
ing the thread of it. This defect arifes 
from the fucceffive appearance, as ac- 
tors, of fovereigns who owe their fee- 
ble dominicn to the partitions that 
were made by their fathers of the dif- 
ferent parts of their territory among 
their children: dominions foon to be 
fubcivided farther, if they who pof- 
fefs them have a numerous offspring ; 
or to be reunited to the body of the 
ftate, if their princes die without male 
defcendants: a confufion which is free 
quently increafed, as many of thefe 
petty foyercigns, already but indiftinly 
known, bear the fame name. It is 
true, they are diftinguifhed in the 
chronicles by the name of their fathers ; 
but it often happens that thefe very 
futhers are ftill more unknown than 
their children: and the hiftory of them 
is rendered the more obfcure, fince the 
authors of the chronicles have ufually 
either neglected it as indifferent, or 
only fpeak of it when it has had an in- 
fluence on the main hiftory of Rufiia. 
They appear upon the feene ; we know 
not who,they are: as foon as we are 
acquainted with*them, they difappear 
at once, and are as quickly forgotten. 
If fome of their defcendants come in 
turn on the flage, we are at a lofs to 
recolleét their fathtrs.”’ P. v. 

“ Inthe hope of giving an agreeable 
variety to the twork, I have: inferted 
the preliminary diifertations on the 

language and origin of the aborigines, 
the fketch of Mofco, the learned dif- 
guifition on the principality of Tmuta- 


” 


y, 


A 





rakan, with the account of~St. Peterf. 
burg, and other cities conquered from 
the Swedes. 

“ ‘The medals from which the plates 
are engraved were ftruck by order of 
her Majeity Catharine II. for the fake 
of preferving the likengffes of the fo. 
vereigns, as well as they could be com. 
pleted from the drawings, fome of them 
fufficiently rude, that were found in 
the monafteries and other ancient 
buildings throughout theempire, which 
fhe caufed to be thoroughly ranfacked 
for that purpofe.” P.x. 


EXTRACTS. 
THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, &c. 


“ THE Ruffian empire, comprifing 
not only a very confiderable portion 
of Europe, but likewife a third part 
of all Afia, was not always of fuch 
vatt dimenfions. Ancient Ruffia, the 
original ground-plot of the prefent 
monarchy, exceeding m magnitude 
every other that is. mentioned in hii. 
tory, was the region of the Volkhof 
extending to the Dniepr; confequently 
thofe countries which have ever been, 
and ftijl are, the feat of the principal 
nation of the empire; that is, the 
Ruffian. All the other diftrids now 
belonging to it-ate the fruits of con- 
queft, r 
“ Ruffia was even of old avery ex 
tenfive empire, confifting of five main 
divifions, not differing in government, 
but merely in their feveral frontiers. 
Thefe divifions were: 1. Great Raffias 
a. Little Ruffia: 3. White Ruffia: 4. 
Red Ruffia: arid 5. Black Ruffia.” 
Vol. is p. 336 

“ In the firft centuries of the Chrifs 
tian wera, feveral diftinét fwarms. of 
peaple, of whom the principal were, 
the Goths and Huns, habitually roved 
at large about thofe regions of the 
Dniepr and the Volkhof, where after- 
wards the Ruffian nation took a cons 
fiftent form. In the fifth cemtury, 
while yet thefe people had no per- 
manent feat, a horde of Slaves, or, 
as they are vulgarly called, Sclavonians, 
éame hither from the Danube, and fet 
tled on the thores of the Dniepr, the 
Neva, and the Volkhof. ‘Thus grofey 
about that period, in the region of the 
firitementioned river, a Slavonian ftate, 
the capital of which was Kief; but, 
concerning the circumftances and trant- 





actions whereof, hiftory, for a mv 
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of feveral centuries, is totally filent. 
Only about the conclufion of the ninth 
century we begin to learn more of the 
events of the Slavonian nations refiding 
here, as well as farther to the. north 
and to the eaft, as now a grand revolu- 
tion happened with another Slavonian 
ftate, dwelling on the river Volkof 
northwards, and whofe capital was 
Novgorod *, 

“ The hiftory of Novgorod, till the 
ninth century, is not lefs unknown 
than that of Kief. It feems to have 
always been commercial: by its fitua- 
tion it was enabled to carry on an eafy 
commerce with the people refidin» on 
both fhores of the Baltic; and the 
Emperor Conftantine Porphyrogenneta 
{peaks of itscommerce with Conftan- 
tinopie in his days. This Slavonian 
flate, it is probable, continued fome 
centuries as a republic, and was fo 
formidable to the furrounding nations, 
that it was grown into a common ex- 
preffion: Who fhall dare to oppofe 
God and Great Novgorod! To- 
wards the end of the ninth century, 
however, it obtained a ruler, and was 
changed into a principality. From this 
time forward the accounts of Ruffian 
hiftory affume a more authentic form. 
Though the Slavonians in and about 
Novgorod compofed a very confider- 
able republic, and on various occafions 
were powerful enough to repel with 
impreffion the attacks and aggreflions 
of the neighbouring nations, yet their 
power alone was not always fufficient 
for the defence of their country. The 
Tichudes and the Biarmians, two bor- 
dering nations, frequently made incur- 
fions on the Novgorodian territory ; 
and when, according to the then prac- 
tice. of war, they had ravaged and 
wafted »wherever they went, returned 
laden with fpoil. Pirates, likewife, 
from the other fide of the Baltic, who 
in the northéFn language were called 
Varagians, not lefs frequently made 
defcents on their coafts, and intefted 
their country. As thefe Varages, how- 
ever, were wont to enter into pay, and 
then fought againft any to whom they 
were fent by their paymatters, they 
alfo came once to the affiftance of the 
Novgorodians for 2 ftipulated fum. 
But, as on this occafion they got more 
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accurately acquainted with the coun- 
try, it pleafed them fo much, that, 
after the termination of the war, when 
they received their difmiffion, fo far 
from preparing to go back, they made 
difpofitions for abiding where they 
were. The leader of thefe Varages, 
Rurik, even built himfelf a town: his 
example was followed by two of his 
principal companions, who might alfo 
be his actual brothers, as they are 
called in hittory. Thefe proceedings 
mutt have appeared furprifing to the 
Novgorodians, as they naturally ex- 
pected that the Varages, who had been 
taken into pay, now that the war was 
enced, and they had their wages, 
would reimbark and crofs the fea to 
their home. It was not long before 
that fpirit of independence by which 
the Novgorodiaus had always been ac- 
tuated, manifefted itfelf in the difplea- 
fure they lhowed at the pretracted fo- 
journ and the arrangements of thefe 
Varages, who, from being their mer- 
cenary troops, were now raifing them- 
felves into their fovereigns. ‘They had 
recourfe to arms, in order to repel force 
by force. A famous Novgorodian, 
named Vadim, who had acquired by 
his feats in war the honourable fur- 
name of the Valiant, put himfelf at 
the head of the incenfed republicans, 
Rurik, however, and his companions 
were {a far favoured by fortune, that 
Vadim, and feveral of the chieftains 
who were with him, forfeited their 
lives in this attempt to deliver their 
country from thefe ambitious guefts. 
Rurik, by this uifuccefsful enterprife, 
and from the fear he had every where 
iafpired, found his confequence in- 
reafed. He thcught he might now 
venture farther than before, and fix his 
authority ona firmey hafis, He there- 
fore removed his feat from the city of 
Ladoga which he had built, to Novgo- 
rod itfeif, fuppoting the people fafh- 
ciently humiliated ior teftiiying their 
defire to admit him as their fovereign. 
The event confirmed his expectations ; 
nothing more was attempted againft 
him; and the hitherto free Novgo- 
rodian Slavi willingly acknowledged 
Rurik for their prince. On the death 
of his brethren and partners in the 
governinent, Sinaus and Truvcr, which 


© “The word Novgorod, by its ‘ignification, Newtown, implies the ex- 
iftence of an older town, the ruins of which are fuppofed to be thofe at a little 
diftance called Staroie Gorodiftfché, old rubbifh of a town.” 
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happened fhortly after, he became fole moreover to refpeé& his authority. -J¢ 
menarch of the Novgorodian ftate, was thofe of Kazan whom he pitched 
and the founder of an empire, which upon for the purpofe of i eginning, by 
hot only maintained itfelf, and was their fuppreffion, the fubjugation of all 
continually enlarging for nine hundred the Tartars. Two campaigns under. 
years, but where a line of defcendants taken againft them, in 1460 and 1463, 
of this Rurik have fat on the throne, were not indeed fuccefsful; but the 
under various fortunes, through an un- third, in 1470, terminated in an ac. 
interrupted fucceffion of feveral cen- commodation very honourable to him, 
tures.” Vol.i. p. 137. in virtue whereof, though the Khan 
pane FE EN was to remain prince of his own Tar- 
tars, yet to be dependent on the Grand 
Prince, and to accept his dominion as 
UNITES THE PRINCIPALITIES. a fief from him. The Khan of the 
“ TVAN I. a covetous enterprifing Golden Horde, who demanded the for. 
prince, inftigated by his confort, mer homage and tribute, on the refus 
a Grecian princefs, exerted all his fa- fal of Ivan to comply with the requifi. 
culties to deliver himfelf fromtheigno- tion, and his not appearing in the 
minious yoke of the Tartars, which horde on the citation of the Khan, pe. 
feveral of his predeceffors had already netrated,-in 1477, into Ruffia: but 
ftruggled to fhake off, to reftore the Ivan dexteroufly took advantage of the 
authority and domination ofthe Grand — abfence of the Khan and his warriors 
Prince over the reft of the princes, to to make an attack upon the horde, and 
enlarge the borders of his empire, to brought home with him confiderable 
reunite with it the parts that had been fpoil. This determined the Khan to 
torn away by the neighbours, and to haften back from Ruffia; but in the 
fettle the power of the Grand Princes mean time another Tartarian horde, on 
on a firm and lafting foundation. At the retreat of the Ruffians, carried off 
the age of only three-and-twenty years the women and children, deftroyed the 
he afcended the throne in 1462, but dwellings, and now fell upon the re. 
with ine courage and refolution of a turning Khan himfelf, routed his army, 
man determined to execute what he and made an end of what was called 
deemed to be right and expedient. In- the Golden Horde, from the ruins 
deed he fometimes, in the execution of whereof the Kazanian and Kiimean 
his plans, employed means that bor- ‘Tertars now greatly increafed their 
dered on injuttice and crueity; but numbers. 


IVAN I. SUBDUES THE TARTARS, AND 


this he did in common with ali con- “ Having fubdued the K.zanian 
querors. Tartars, and freed himfelf from 

“ His fir® undertaking was not only the Golden Horde, Ivan now turned 
to withdraw h's allegiance from the his arms againft the Poles and Lithuae 


‘Tartar, but to fubjugate, and, as far nians. He was every where fuccefsful 
as pollible, to exterminate them entire- and vi€torious. From the Lithuanians 
ly; and at the execution of this he he retook many places that had been 
laboured with uaremitted afliduity. It rent by them from Ruffia. He likee 
is true they were no longer.the old wife, in 1436, united, not indeed in 
formidable enemy, as their power was the moft equitable manner *, the con- 
very much divided; yet they were  fiderable principality of Tver with the 
ever, as opportunities offered, making grand principality; and thus, as the 
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ids into Rudia, carrying off cap- ret of the feparate principalities had 
tives by thoutands, deftroying towns one by one been recovered by fome of 
and villages by fire, and frequently in- his anceftors to the grand principality, 
fited upon the homage of the Ruflian with the fole exception of that of Se- 
princes, Ivan refolvedto puta ftopto veria; which ftill had its-peculiar fover 
thefe proceeding , coftwhatit would; reign, he united in his grafp the collec. 
he was determined to fet his empire in tive force of the whole Ruffian empire. 
fecurity from the predatory éxpedi- He therefore was able to get on foot a 
tions of thefe hordes, and teach them great military force, ‘which was the 


* «The fubjects of the prince, of Tver haying rifen in rebellion, applied fpr 
affitance of the Grand Prince; Ivan readily complied with their requeft, and 
on that occafion united Tver with the grand principality.” 
more 
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more formidable to the Tartars, as 
Jvan had now got fire-arms and can- 
non, and had learned to ufe them in 
wart, an advantage of which the Tar- 
tars were deftitute. 

«* The power of Ivan preffed hardeft 
upon the opulent city of Novgorod, 
which, in confequence of its wealth, 
its authority, and its privileges, fre- 
quently behaved with arrogance to- 
wards its rulers, and towards the 
Grand Prince. A plot being formed at 
Novgorod for the purpofe of uniting 
that principality with Lithuania, and 
thereby with the kingdom of Poland, 
Ivan had firft recourfe to gentle me- 
thods, admonifhed the Novgorodians 
by an ambaffador { to adhere faithfully 
to him—-they returned him a fcornful 
anfwer; he threatened them with war 
—they armed for refittance, 

6 With three armies Ivan now broke 
in upon their territory on three ciffer- 
ent fides, and was the more rapidly 
victorious, as they were not fupported 
from Lithuania. The vanquifhed Nov- 

orodians then confented to own him 
for their mafter, on the fame terms as 
their former princes had paid obe- 
dience. But Ivan demanded from 
Novgorod the fame unconditional and 
unlimited obedience as was paid him 
at Mofco, and took whatever they 


ad . . . = 
would not voluntarily give him. He 


immediately broke up the popular af 
femblies cuftomarily held forages pat), 
abrogated the privileges of the city, 
demanded the furrender of a great part 
of their territories, fentenced numbers 
of the inhabitants to death, confifcated 
the efates of the condemned and of 
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many others, and is faid to have convey- 
ed to Moico three hundred cart-loads 
of gold, filver, and precious ftones, and 
ftill more of furs, cloths, and other 
merchandife, the amount of his feveral 
feizures. On his having quitted the 

ity, however, fome difcontents at 
his violent meafures breaking out, 
which had been awed by his prifence, 
he then conveyed, in 1485, fifty of the 
principal Novgorgdian families, who 
were the foremoftis thefe cifcontents, 
into other Ruffian towns, and repeated 
this tranfplantdtion a few years after- 
wards, by diftribatirg thoufands of 
confiderable Nuvgorodians into varioug 


- towns of his empire, and fending others 


from among the more loyal of his fub- 
jects in their place to Noxgorod, By 
thefe proceedings the flourifhing com, 
merce of this city muft have received a 
very tenfible thock ; but it fuffeyed fill 
more by the imprifonment of ell the 
German merchants refiding in Novgos 
rod, to the number of nine-and-forty. 
Not content with this, Ivan now cone 
fifcated all the merchand!fes belonging 
to the Hanieatic league, amounting to 
an immenfe value for thefe times *. 
From this period Novgorod never ree 
covered its former fpsndour; and, to 
fecure its obedience, Ivan appointed a 
viceroy there. 

“ In his invafion of Livonia and Ef- 
thonia, againft which he marched his 
troops, on being extraordinarily pro- 
voked at tome, irreverend expreflions 
which the people of Reval had taken 
the liberty to utter againfi him, he met 
with a Router refifance I. 

“ The Kazanian ‘fartars too made 

a hard 





+ “ By means of an Ftalian, Ariftotle of Bologna, whom he took into his 
fervice as an architeét, mint-mafter, and founder.” 


t “In the year 1471.” 


§ “He even caufed the’great bell, which was tolled when the people were to 
meet, to be conveyed to Mofco. It mutt be faid, however, that thefe popular 


affemblies were tumultuous enough. 


Was any one, for example, accufed of 


fome grievous crime, the judges ailembled at the found of the great bell to hold 
a court of juftice, and the people appeared to execute the fentence, Every in- 
habitant with his grown-up fons, brought each two ftones under their arms. 
If the culprit was condemned, lapidation followed ; this done, his houfe was 
plundered and then pulled down, and the vacant fpot was fold for the benefit 


of the corporation cheft.”’ 


* “Ivan, however, afterwards reftored to the merchants their liberty, but 
not their goods. The liberated merchants met with a ftorm on their voyage 
home in the Baltic, and moft of them perifhed in the billows.” 

| “A Ruffian had been burnt at Reval, according to the law of that couritry, 
for coining counterfeit money, and another for fome abominable crime. Several 
of the Ruffians thought that punifhment too fevere; upon which they were 


anfwered, 
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a hard ftruggle towards the latter end 
of his reign, for fhaking off the Ruffian 
yoke he had impofed upon them; but 
van had fo firmly eftablithed the Grand 
Princely authority, that his fon Vaffilly 
was very well able to keep the Tartars 
in awe. They indeed did fet up a new 
Khan at Kazan, but a Ruffian voivode, 
who was affociated with him, proper- 
ly directed the government conform- 
ably with the will of the Grand Prince, 
as in our times the Ruffian ambaffador 
always reigned by Ky.g Staniflaus; 
and, notwithftanding the two fhort re- 
volutions in Poland, afterwards foon 
reigned again. The Kazanians, how- 
ever, could by no meaus relifh fuch a 

overnment; they murdered the Ruf- 
lan vicegerent, expelled their Khan, 
united themfelves with the Krimean 
‘Tartars, and carried their arms even to 
the gates of Mofco [, where the Grand 
Prince could only purchafe an exemp- 
tion from a general pillage by prefents, 
and the promife of a new oath of alle- 
giance ; though he afferwards had the 
good fortune to render himfelf once 
more mafterof Kazan. Pfcove,acitythat 
had been built by Olga, and wasthe rival 
of Novgorod in commerce, but where 
on that account ‘the fame free and li- 
centious fpirit prevailed as in that city, 
experienced under this Grand Prince, 
in 1509, @ fimilar fate with that of 
Novgorod ; and the laft diftiné princi- 
pality, that of Severia, accrued by hima 
completely to the grand principality : 
fo that under him all the Ruffian prin, 
eipalities were again united, and com- 
pofed but one empire. The name 
Tzar § began about the clofe of his 
reign to be given to him; but it was 
his fon and fuccefior who firft affumed 


that title in the ftead of Grand Prince.” - 


Vol.i. p. 278. 





IVAN II, SURNAMED THE 
TERRIBLE. 

“ HE is depicted by writers of his 
own country as a tyrant, and by fo. 
reigners as a devil, and even in many 
refpects certainly merited thefe appel- 
lations; though he likewife, on ac. 
count of fome particular ations, as 
well as for feveral regulations tending 
to the real benefit of his country, de. 
ferves to be numbered with the laud. 
able rulers of the Ruffian empire. He 
was no more than three years of age at 
the death of his father in 15333 and 
the empire, which the two laft fuccef. 
five fovereigns had elevated to a high 
degree of confequence, had nearly be- 
come, during his minority, again the 
theatre of inteftine wars and devafta. 
tions, and again been crumbled into 
feveral parts. His paternal uncles feem 
to have had defigns upon the throne; 
at leaft this fufpicion furnifhed an oc. 
cafion to his mother, who held the 
reins of government curing his mino- 
rity, for having thofe princes taken off. 
The empire was, notwithftanding, in 
a very deplorable ftate. The regent 
gave herfelf up to pleafurable purfuits, 
being entirely unacquainted with the 
bufinefs of government; and on her 
death, in 1538, the chiefs of the no- 
bility, who filled the higheft offices, 
ufurped the fovereign power. Hence 
numberlefs parties fpeung up, and a 
real anurchy enfued; as almoft every 
one of the great perfonages cared only 
for himfelf, for his purfe, and his fami- 
ly, and was not more unconcerned 
about any thing, than about the gene- 
ral welfare. But no fooner had the 
young prince attained his feventeenth 
year, than he took upon himfelf the 
government, in 1547, and that with 
fuch manly fortitude and fo much im- 


anfwered, that if the people of Reval fhould catch even the Grand Prince at 
that crime, they would burn him with no more hefitation than they would a 


dog.” 


t “x519. The Tartars are reported to have made 300,000 prifoners on this 
expedition, the greater part of whom were fent to Kaffa in the Krimea, there 
expofed to fale, and purchafed by the Turks, fo that Turkey was in a manner 


filled with Ruffian flaves.”’ 


§ “ This title occafionally appears even earlier in the Ruffian hiftory ; and it, 


may have begun to come up before the Tartars ;,but during the paramount 
fovereignty of that people over Ruffia, no Grand Prince prefumed to take it on 
himfelf. The old Ruffian authors employ, this title in fpeaking of the Greek 
emperors; likewife fome Tartarian rulers called themfelves Tzars, and fo per- 


haps Ivan adopted that title after he had entirely conquered the Tartars,. The: 
Ruffian interpreters uniformly tranflate this word by emperor,” 
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prefliop, as were never_exceeded by 
any Ruflian prince before him. He 
faw himfelf furrounded on all fides by 
factions, and to fupprefs thefe was now 
the firft object of his care. But in this 
he was not at all fcrupulous in the 
choice cf his means, employing any 
that occurred; fo they tended to the 
accomplifhment of his aim, were they 
never fo harfh and fevere; accordingly, 
his wrath not unfrequently fell indil- 
criminately on the innocent and on the 
guilty. His next care was, as much as 
poffible, to incapacitate the Tartars, 
who had now recovered from the 
deadly blows that had been given them 
by Ivan, from again infefting his em- 
pire. The traces, which he faw in 
many parts of his dominions, of the 
horrible defolation committed by this 
enemy, and which ia part originated 
only in his father’s time, prompted 
him to the refolution never to neglect 
an opportunity for making a campaign 
againft them. Accordingly, in 1551, 
he marched, even in the depth of win- 
ter, with an army to the fiege of Kazan. 
But the army loudly and publicly ex- 
preffed their diflike to this meafure, de- 
claring that no good commander would 
ever think of conducting his troops, 
amidft the inconveniences of the win- 
ter feafon, to fieges and battles, or go 
and encounter the enemy in their 
quarters. 

“ Ivan, by nature extremely choleric, 
and immediately provoked by any op- 
pofition to ‘his orders, puniihed with 
great feverity the officers of his army, as 
well as many of the privates; and 
then, muftering the troops, he felected 
from them a number of warriors, whom 
he formed into a body, under the name 
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of Streltzi (guards), and which corps 
was the foundation of a regular ftanting 
army in Ruffia*: for till then, only on 
the breaking out of a war, the noble- 
an prefented himfelf with his people, 
whom he armed at his own expenfe. 

“ The better to keep the Kazanians 
in awe, he did what his anceftors ought 
long ago to have done—he built forts 
again{t them on the frontiers: and this 
ftill not appearing fufficient to deter 
them from annoying the empire, he 
befieged Kazan, and took it by fpring- 
ing a mine; a method entirely new and 
furprifing to the Tartars¢. In this 
war alfo religion interfered, as Ivan 
the Terrible was a conftant attendant 
on mafs ; and fearcely was Kazan in his 
power, but the Khan muft allow him- 
felf to be baptized, and the next ftep 
was to convert all the ‘Tartarian 
mofques into Chriftian churches. 

« Thus the Kazan-Tartarian empire 
was now annexed to Ruffia, as was 
likewife the Aftrakhanian only two 
years after. But Ivan annexed not 
only thefe empires to his country; 2 
totally new world, an empire of un 
common magnitude, expanded itfelf ta 
the poffeffion of the Ruffian Tzars un- 
der his reign, in the difcovery of Sibe- 
ria at that time made, the native coun- 
try of animals that bear the choiceft 
furs, the inexhauftible magazine of falt, 
and particularly rich in the metals of 
filver and copper. ‘The Grand Prince 
Ivan Vaffillievitch had already fent out 
a body of men, who penetrated acrofs 
the Ingrian mountains, and traverfed 
all the diftricts as far as the river Oby. 
But, amidft the urgent affairs of go- 
vernment, the difcoveries they made 
infenfit!y fell into oblivion. Some 


* <«¢ Generally known under the name of Strelitzes, particularly on account of 
tha fhare they had in the rebellion excited againft Peter I. by his fifter Sophia, 
for which that monarch punifhed them with dreadful feverity. They were 
fomewhat fimilar to the Janiflaries at Conftantinople, undifciplined like them, 
and more formidable on that account than for their bravery.” 

+ “Ivan, on his etitering Kazan, after taking it by Norm, fay the hiftorians, 
wept at the fight of the ravages that were made, and the heaps of the dead 
bodies. Now, certainly, that an Ivan with his hard and unfecling heart, who* 
would frequently caufe perfons to be murdered in cold blood, who was ever 
wantonly employing the moft cruel tortures, fome of which now on record are 
unexampled in horror, fhould be forced to fhed tears over a conquered city, 
may be confidered as a ftriking proof, that a town taken by ftorm muft be a 
fight uncommonly dreadful and fhockirig to humanity. Would, therefore, 
kings and queens, and their minifters in their cabinets, fo eafily put their figna- 
tures to orders for ftorming towns, if it were poflible, immediately after the 
ftorming, for them to be conducted thither, ahd be fpectators of the havoc and 


crucltics committed 2?” 
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years afterwards a merchant, named 
Stroganof, who was proprietor of fome 
faltworks on the confines of Siberia, 
was curious to gain a farther know- 
ledge of that country, which was like- 
wit inhabited by Tartars, whofe Khan 
refided in the capital Sibir. Per- 
ceiving among the perfons who came 
to him on affairs of trade, men who 
belonged to no, nation with which 
he was acquainted, he put feveral 
inquiries to them concerning the place 
whence they came, and once fent a 
few of his people with them back to 
their country. Thefe people brought 
with them, at their return from the 
regions they had now explored, and 
which proved to be-this very Siberia, 
a great quantity of invaluable furs, and 
thus opened to their mafter a new road 
to wealth. However, not fo covetous 
as to wifh to keep this treafure to him- 
felf, he fent information of it to the 
court, and the attention of government 
was once more directed to this coun- 
try. But the conquett of it, and its 
conjunction with Ruffia, was referved 
for an adventurer named 'Timofeyef 
Yermak. This Yeriak, at the head 
of a gang of Don Kozaks, had made 
it his practice to rob and plunder the 
caravans and paffergers that occafion- 
ally frequented the roads, as well as 
the inhabitants, wherever he came; and 
was fo fortunate as to efcape the fearch 
of the Ruffian troops that had been fent 
gut againft him, and his band, which 
confifted of no fewer than fix thoufand 
men. On their flight, he and his peopic 
accidentally came to the dwelling of 
Stroganof, where, hearing much talk 
about Siberia, and being perfons who 
had nothing to lofe, and therefore might 
put ali to the hazard, they foen form- 
ed a plan to pewetrate farther iato that 
country, and there feck at once their 
fafety and their fortune. After nume- 
rous ftruggles and conflicts with the 
natives, which greatly reduced their 
numbers, they at length conquered the 
capital, and fhortly after the whole 
country. Yermak now prefented the 
fruit of his toilfome and perilous vic- 
tories to his Tzar Ivan, in hopes of 
obtaining a pardon for his former de- 
predations, which was granted him 
accordingly. By the building of feveral 
towns, and conftructing a number of 
forts, the poffeffion of this country was 
foon permanently fecured. The lefs 
and the greater Kabardey was allo 
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added to Ruffia in the feign of Ivany 
This Tzar, however, not only enlarged 
the circumference of his empire, partly 
by force of arms ai.d partly by accident, 
but he refolved to reform his pcople, 
to render them more poliihed, more 
fkilful, and induftrious; but, this he 
found to be the moft arduous enter- 
prife he could poffibly bave undertaken, 
The infuperable impediments which 
threw themfelves.in the way of the 
execution of this grand work, were the 
principal incitements to thofe frequent 
acts of cruelty and defpotiff which 
have covered his memory with fo deep 
a ftain. 

“1542. He firft began his attempts 
in this defigi by the publication of a 
new code of Iaws, in which he colleé. 
ed fuch of the ancient flatutes as were 
fill in being, fame of which he im- 
proved, and added to their number 
many new ones; hoping by this means 
to introduce more order into his en. 
pire, and to improve the profperity of 
his fubje¢ts. But he. prefently per. 
ceived that the temper of his Ruffians 
was not to be altered by laws and re- 
gulations, but rather by barth treat- 
ment, fevere punifhments, and painful 
corrections. Even the great men for 
the moft part {pent their Tives in 
toypid indolence of naind, and ina total 
ignorance of whatever can clevate and 
improve the Luman intclicé. Ivan, 
who had learnt, izom the foreigners he 
had drawn into his empire, how. far 
better informed, more accoinplithed, 
and intelligent the members of the 
higher rauks in other countries were, 
frequently reprefented thefe differences 
to his courticrs: the confequence wasy 
that they became his enemics. By this 
iatercourfe with forvigners he was 
enabled to form fome notion of the 
dottrines aud rites of other religious 


‘communions, and granted them a ge+ 


neral toleration. ‘This incenfed the 
bigoted clergy againft him, whom he 
had already offended by impofing on 
them a contribution to the exigencies 
of the ftate: a requifition which the 
{piritual clafs had always taken much 
amifs from their governors. Thefe 
two claffes, the nobility and the clergy; 
now ftrove by every means in their 
power to counteraét all his efforts for 
improving the condition of Ruffia; asy 
either from the love of their habitual 
indulgences, they would not, or from 
their dulnefs and flupidity they could 
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not, perceive the improvement. By 
this behaviour, however, the Tar was 
moved to adopt the r-tulyfion of for- 
cing on his fubjects ib« benefits they 
were unwWilline to accet L, and to make 
away with every one who fhould’ op- 
pofe his deBs»s3 in purfuance of which 
yefolution be was often extremely 
cruel t. is nunifhments were vene- 
rally ced exereifed upon the great, 
Wi perverfeneis and obftinacy in 
reiliing ‘is undertakings feemed abfo- 
lutely unconguers ic. But his acts of 
vengeance and crucity increafed as well 
hi vequeacy as to horror from the time 
he thought he had deteSted a plot for 
depriving him of his iife, and transfcr- 
ring the empire to the kings of Poland. 
Belides thefe two caufes, which nri- 
tated him fo much, and furniihed kim 
with opportunities for perpetually gra- 
ti'ying that propenfion to cruelty and 
tortures which was now by long in- 
dulgence become to him a fecond na- 
ture, and whercby it was now perpe- 
tually increafing, what feem. particu- 
larly to have enraged him were the op- 
proilion exerciied by the erceat over the 
bull: of the people, and . heir rapacity 
wuich made them berd the laws for 
money, fo that the innocent was fre- 
guent'y oblized to fubmit to the more 
wealthy cruninal*; for towards the 
common people he was, upon the 
whole, /u.t and liberal. 

“ Noveored, which Ivan had already 
chaff. 2, .gain feverely felt his pows: |. 
The a:cnbdifhop of that place was 1. 


- 








t “He frequently caufed, fi 
by bears.—Fur finding out t! 
employed a body-» vard, 
peached by thefe, was < 
to the delator, theie pics 
cuted the fent.: ce of dea 
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pected of having,.in concert with a 
great part ofthe inhabitants, framed a 
plot for. delivering the town and its 
territory into the hands of the king of 
Poland. Immediately on having intel- 
ligence of, this, Ivan marched ftrsight 
to Nuvgorod, and there neld a horribly 
bloody tribunal... Whoever had been 
in any manner implicated in the con- 
{piracy was executed, with various 
circumftances of crueliy ; and this.was 
the lot of five-and-twenty thoufand 
perfons §. The city of Pfcove was 
menaced with a fimilar vifitation ; but 
Ivan, on their, voluntary fubmiffion, 
contented himfelf with numerous con- 
fifeations and the execution of a few 
monks.’ Vol. i. pe 286. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND® 
HIGHLY ESTEEMED BY IVAN Il 


‘ 


“TT was a great and unexpected 
fatisfaiion to this Tzar, that, during 
his reign, in 1553, fome Englifhmen, 
who had failed on a voyage of difco- 
very, landed in Ruffia, at the place 
which is at prefent the port of Archan- 
gel; and Ivan now became acquainted 
with perfons of that nation, who toon, 
by their abilities and their deportment, 
acquired his tavour to fuch a degree, 
that he encouraged the Englifh com- 
merce by all poihible meats, and thus 
opened a new channel of intercourfe 
between his Kuffians and a highly po- 
lithed people, whereby they obtained 
a frefh incitement to activity and in- 


imple, the malefactors ta be torn to pieces 

io were in any degree difatieted to him, he 
opri‘fchniki, or the elect. Whoever was im- 
sith and executed ; and his property devolying 
| executioners (for it was they who generally exe- 
aot unfrequently, for the fake .of laying hold of 


the effects of fuch as the: pleafed, accufed him though innocent, Thefe 


opritichniki were p: 


iftiy what the company of Marat was fome years ago in 


France, who drowned or otherwife put to death the royalifts of Nantes. Ivan 


£ 


likewife appointed fim’ i: drownin,s; as, when he cauled a number of people 
to be brought on a frozcn river, then had the ice cut round them, on which the 
poor wretches fell in and perifhcd in the water.” 

* “ Judges, who were convited of having made the-laws yield to money, 
were fcourged, or drawn in gaudy clothes about the town in a cart by the hang- 
mai’s deputies. If any one already punifhed was caught in the fame wicked 
Practices avain, he was fure of having dcath for his reward.” 


In the year 1570.” 


§ © The archbifhop was fhut up in a monaftery.—Meeting the Tzar, on his 
entrance into Mofco, with the crozier in his hand, the Tzar faid to him: ‘Thou 
‘traitor, the ftaff in thy hand is not a crce{; to Ulefs me, but a club to knock me 
‘down, Thou haft combined with the traitorous townimen. Thou calleft thy- 


*felfa fhepherd ; but thou art a wolf’. 


Vo L. V.—No. L. 
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duftry. His affeétion for the Englith 
in a fhort time proceeded fo far, that 
he even formed the defign of marrying 
an Englifh lady; and he had not only 
the higheft efteem for Queen Elizabeth, 
but repeatedly begged of her to grant 
him an afylum, if he fhould ever be 
reduced to the neceffity of fleeing froin 
his jubjeéts, who were extremely un- 
grateful to him. He had indeed fo 
little reliance on his fafety, that he at 
one time even made preparations for 
his departure from Ruffia; but on the 
earneft folicitations of his fubjects, he 
confented to remain, and terminated, 
in 1584, in peace and repofe, his life 
and his reign. 

“ As his irritable temper impelled 
him to numberlefs acts of cruelty, fo 
he once, for what caufe is not known §, 
even ftruck his eldeft fon fuch a violent 
blow on the head, with a ftaff that he 
happened to have in his hand, as to 
occafion his death: an inexpreflibly 
calamitous event for Ivan, who re- 
proached himfelf with it all the reft of 
his life, and was productive of a feries 
of convulfions and troubles in the em- 
pire, which only ceafed with the ac- 
ccffion of a new family to the throne: 
for though Ivan at his death left behind 
him two fons, yet the elder of them 
was infirm both in body and mind |}, 
and the younger fiill in his infancy.” 
Vol. i. pe 301. 

(To be continued.) 
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LXXIJ. The Sports and Paftimes of 
the People of England: including 
the rural and domeftic Recreations, 
May -games, Mummeries, Page- 
ants, Proceflions, and pompcus 
Spectacles, from the earlieft Pericd 
to the prefent Time: illuftrated by 
Engravings, felected from ancient 
Paintings; in which are reprefent- 
ed moft of the popular Diverfions. 
By Joserw Strutt. Royat 4to. 
pp, 301. 21.12s,6d. Coloured 
sl.5s. White. 





Forty Plases, reprefenting Chet 

Players, Hunting, Haw!ing, Arch 
ery and Slinging, Wreftling, Games with 
the Ball, Bet and Bail, the Quintain, 
Tilting at the Ring, Se. Fufiing, 
Tournament, Fuftis, Mummeries. Saxon 
Gleemen, Dancirg, Tumbling, Dancing, 
Leaping, Sc. Balancing, tutored Bears, 
tutorvd Animals, Tricks taught to Hor/es, 
Animals imiteted, Prize Fighting, 
Bowling, Kayles, Mufc, Che/s Lables, 
Se. Cards, Pageontry, Children’s 
Games, Hoodman Blind, Hot Cockles, 
&Je. unknown Games 
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§ * From fome accounts it appears as if the prince had aéted on fome occa- 


fion, fo as to raife fufpicions in his father that he was aiming at the crown.” 

|| “It was his principal amufement, while prince, to go and ftrike the bells 
in the church belfries. (In Ruffia it is the practice to ftrike the bells with a rope 
tied to the clapper, rather than to ring them.) His father often forbid him; 
but he found fuch delight in this amufement, that he would not leave it off.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE INTRO- 
DUCTION. 


«IN order to form a juft eftimation 
of the charaéter of any particular peo- 
ple, it is abfolutely neceffary to invef- 
tigate the fports and paftimes’moft 
generally prevalent among them. War, 
policy, and other contingent circum- 
ftances, may effectually place men, at 
different times, in different points of 
view; but, when we follow them into 
their retirements, where no difguife is 
neceflary, we are moft likely to fee 
them in their true ftate, and may beft 
judge of their natural difpofitions. Un- 
fortunately, all the information that 
remains refpecting the ancient inhabit- 
ants of this ifland is derived from fo- 
reign writers, partially acquainted with 
them as a people, and totally ignorant 
of their domeftic cuftoms and amufe- 
ments: the filence, therefore, of the 
contemporary hiftorians on thefe im- 
portant fubjects leaves us without the 
power of tracing them with the leaft 
degree of certainty ; and as it is my in- 
tention, in the following pages, to 
confine myfelf as much as poffible to 
pofitive intelligence, I fhall ftudioufly 
endeavour to avoid all controverfial 
and conjectural arguments. I mean 
alfo to treat upon fuch paftimes only 
as have been practifed in this country : 
but, as many of them originated on 
the continent, frequent digreffions, by 
way of illuftrations, muft neceflarily 
occur; thefe, however, I fhall make it 
my bufinefs to render as concife as the 
nature of the fubje¢t will permit them 
to be. 

“ We learn, from the imperfect 
hints of ancient hiftory, that, when the 
Romans firft invaded Britain, her inha- 
bitants were a bold, active, and war- 
like people, tenacious of their native 
liberty, and capable of bearing great 
fatigue ; to which they were probably 
inured by an early education, and 
conftant purfuit of fuch amufements as 
bet fuited the profeffion of a foldier ; 
including Aunting, running, leaping, 
Swimming, and other exertions requir- 
ing ftrength and agility of body. Per- 
haps the fkill which the natives of De- 
vonfhire and Cornwall retain to the 
prefent day in Aurling and wreflling 
may properly be confidered as a veftige 
of Britifh activity. “After the Romans 
had conquered Britain, they impreffed 
fuch of the young men as were able to 
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bear arms for foreign fervice, and ener- 
vated the {pirit of the people by the 
importation of their own Juxuricus 
manners and habits; fo that the latter 
pert of the Britifh hiftory exhibits to 
our view a flothful and effeminate race 
of men, totally divefted of that mart.al 
difpofition, ard love of frecdem, which 
fo firengiy marked the character of 
their progenitors; and their amufe- 
ments, no.doubt, partook of the fame 
weaknefs and puerility. 

“ ‘The arrival of the Saxons forms a 
new epoch in the annals of this coun- 
try. Thefe military mercenaries came 
profeffudly to affift the Britons againft 
their incefiant tormentors the Picts 
ard Caledonians; but no fooner had 
they eftablifhed their footing in the 
land, tl.an they invited mere of their 
countrymen to join them, and, turning 
their aims againft their wretched em- 
ployeis, becsme their moft dangerous 
and moft inexorable encmies, and in 
procefs of ‘ime clhtained culi poficfhon 
of the iargeft and beft part of the ifland; 
whence arcle atctal change in the foim 
of government, laws, manners, cufloms, 
anc habits of the people. 

“ The {portive exercifes and paftimes 
practifcd by the Saxons appear to have 
been fuch as were common among the 
ancient nerthern nations; and moft of 
them confifted of robuft exercifes. In 
an old chronicle of Norway, we find 
it recorded of Olaf Tryggefon, a king 
of that country, that he was ftrongcr 
and more nimble than any mgn in his 
deminions. He could climb up the 
rock Smalferhorn, and fix his fhicld 
upon the top of it; he could walk 
round the outfide of a boat upon the 
oars, while the men were rowing; he 
could play with three darts, alternately 
throwing them in the air, and always 
kept two of them up, while he held 
the third in one of his hands; he was 
ambidexter, and could caft two darts at 
once; he excelled all the men of his 
time in fhocting with the bow; and 
he had no equal in fwimming. Ano- 
ther northern hero, whofe name was 
Koifon, boafts of nine accomplifhments 
in which he was well fkilled: ¢ I know,’ 


fays he, ‘ how to play at chefs; I can 
‘engrave Runic letters; I am expert 
* at my book; } kné¢w how to handle 
* the tools of the fmith: [can traverfe 
© the fpow on feates cf woods; | excel 
‘in fhooting with the bow: I ufe the 
* oar with facility; I can fing to the 
‘harp; and I compoefe veries.’ The 
reader will, I doubt not, anticipate me 
in my obfervation, that the acquire. 
ments of Kolfon indicate a much more 
liberal education than thofe cf the 
Norwegian monarch: it mutt, how. 
ever, be obferved that Keifon lived in 
an age pofterior to him. anc alfo ‘lat 
he made a pilgrima;« to the Holy 
Land; which may pro} tbly acccunt 
in great meafure for }:s literary quali- 
fications. Y.t, we are well aflured 
that karning cid not form any promi. 
nent feature in the education of a 
young nobleman during the Saxer zo- 
vernment: it is notorious, that JL irved 
the Great was twelve ycars cf age be. 
fcre he learned to reads and that he 
owed lis knowledge of letters to acci- 
dent, rather than to the intcnticn of 
his tutors *, . 

“ bideed, it isnot ty ary means fur- 
prifing, urcer the Saxon gcvernn ent, 
when the times were generally vay 
turbulent, and the exifence c: peace 
exceecirgly precaricus, <r¢ when the 
perfonal exertions of the cpulent were 
fo often neceflary for the prefervation 
of their lives and property, that fuch 
exercifes as inured the body to fatigue, 
and biaffed the mind to military pur- 
fuits, fhould have conftituted the chief 
part of a young nobleman’s cCucation: 
accordingly, we fine that Aunting, 
hawking, leaping, running, wrefilirg, 
cofling of daris, and other pattimes 
which neceffarily required great exer- 
tions of bodily ftrength, were taught 
them in their adolefcence. Thefe 
amufements engrofied the whole of 
their attention, every one ftriving to ex- 
cel his fellow; for, hardinefs, ftrength, 
and valour, cutbalanced, in the public 
eftimation, the accomplifhments of the 
mind: and therefore literature, which 
flourifhes beft in tranquillity and re- 
tirement, was confidered as a purfuit 


* “He faw by chance a hook adorned with paimtings in the hands of his 
mother, that attracted his notice: and he expre(icd his defire to have it. She 


promifed to comply with his requeft, on condition that he learned to read it; 
which it feems he did: and this trifliag incident laid the groundwork of his fu- 
ture fcholarihip. Affer. in Vit. ZElfredi.” 
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unworthy the notice of a foldier, and 
only recuitite m the gloomy receiles of 
the cloiiter. , 

‘ Among the vices of the Anglo 
Saxens may be reckoned their propen- 
fity to gaming, and efpecially with the 
dice; which they derived from their 


anccfiors3, for Tacitus affures us that 
the anc.cnt Germans would not only 
hazard all their wealth, but even ftake 


tecir libcriy, upon the curn of the dice; 
‘and pe who lofes,’ fays the author, 
‘fob mits to fervitude, though younger 
¢oo0 ftronger than his antagonift, and 
* patiently permits himfeit to be bound, 
‘and fold in the market; and this 
‘ madnefs they dignify by the name of 
‘ honour.’ Chefs was alfo a favourite 
geme with the Saxons; and likewife 
bachzanmon, faid to have been invent- 
ed about the tenth century. It appears 
moreover, that a large portion of the 
night was appropriated to the purfuit 
of thefe fedentary amufements. Inthe 
reign of Cnut the Dane, this practice 
was fanétioned by the example of 
royalty, and followed by the nobility *: 
the clergy, however, were prohibited 
from playing at games of chance, by 
the ecclefiaftical canons eftablifhed ‘in 
in the reign of Aidgar.” P.i. 

* A foreign writer, who vilited this 
country at the clofe of the feventeenth 
century T, fays of the Englifh, that 
they are ‘ ferious like the Germans, 
* lovers of fhow, liking to be followed 
* wherever they go by whole troops of 
‘ fervants who wear their mafter’s arms 
‘in filver.”” This was no new propen- 
fity: the Englifh nobility at all times 
affected great parade, feldom appear- 
ing abroad without large trains of fer- 
vitors and retainers; and the lower 
claifes of the people delighted in gaudy 
fhows, pageants, and proceffions. 

“If we go back to the times of the 
Saxons, we fhall find that, foon after 
their eftablifhment in Britain, their 
monarchs affuumed great ftate. Bede 
tells us, that Edwin king of Northuin- 
berland lived in much fplendour, never 
travelling without a numerous retinue; 
and when he walked in the ftreets of 
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his own capital, even in the times of 
peace, he had a ftandard borne before 
himt. It is unnecefiary to multiply 
citations; for which reafon, I fhall 
only add another. Cnut the Dane, 
who is faid to have been the richeft 
and moft magnificent prince of his time 
in Europe, rarely appeared in public, 
without being followed by a train of 
three thoufand horfemen, well mcount- 
ed and completely armed. ‘Thefe at- 
tendants, who were called houfe carles, 
formed a corps of body guards, or 
houtchold troops, and were appointed 
for the honour and fafety of that 
prince’s perfon. ‘The examples of 
royalty were followed by the nobility 
and perfous of opulence. 

“In the middle ages, the love of 
fhow was carried to an extravagant 
length; and, asa man of fafhion was 
nothing leis than a man of letters, thofe 
Rudies that are beft calculated to im- 
prove the mind were held in little efti- 
mation. 

“ ‘The courts of princes and the 
caftles of the great barons were daily, 
crowded with numerous retainers, who 
were always welcome to their mafters” 
tables. The noblemen had their privy 
counfellors, treafurers, marfhals, con- 
ftables, ftewards, fecretaries, chapiains, 
heralds, purfuivants, pages, henchmen, 
or guards, trumpeters, and all the 
other officers of the royal court. To 
thefe may be added whole companies 
of minftrels, mimics, jugglers, tumblers, 
rope-dancers, and players; and efpe- 
cially on days of public feftivity, when, 
in every one of the apartments opened 
for the reception of the guefts, were 
exhibited variety of entertainments, 
according to the taite of the times, but 
in which propriety had very little 

fhare; the whole forming a icene of 
pompous confufion, where feafting, 
drinking, mufic, dancing, tumbling, 
finging, and buffoonery, were jumbled 
together, and mirth excited too often 
at the expenfe of common decency. If 
we turn to the third bock of Fame, a 
poem, written by our own countryman 
Chaucer, we {hall find a perfect picture 


* “ Bifhop A&theric, having obtained admiffion to Cnut about midnight upon 
fome urgent bufinefs, found the king engaged with his courtiers at play, fome 
at dice and fome at chefs. Hift. Ramfien. apud Gale, vol. i. an. 85.” 

“Paul Hentzner. See his Itinerary, written in 1598.” 

“ This ftandard was of the kind called by the Romans tufa, and by the 
Englith tuuf: it was made with feathers of various colours, in the form of a 
globe, and faftened upon a pole. Bede, Eccl. Hift. lib. ii. cap. 16.” 
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of thefe tumultuous court entertain- 
ments, drawn, I doubt not, from re- 
ality, and perhaps without any great 
exaggeration. It may be thus exprefied 
in modern language : Minftrels of every 
kind were ftationed in the receptacles 
for the guefts; among them were 
jefters, that related tales of mirth and 
of forrow ; excellent players upon the 
harp, with others of inferior merit 
feated on various feats below them, 
who mimicked their performances like 
apes to excite laughter; behind them, 
at a great diftance, was a prodigious 
number of other minfirels, making a 
great found with cornets, fhaulms, 
flutes, horns, pipes of various kinds, 
and fome of them made with green 
corn, fuch as are ufed by thepherds’ 
boys; there were alfo Dutch pipers to 
affift thofe who chofe to dance either 
* tove-dances, fprings, or rayes,’ or any 
other new-devifed meafures. Apart 
from thefe were ftationed the trum- 
peters and players on the clarion; and 
other feats were occupied by different 
muficians playing variety of mirthful 
tunes. There were alfo prefent large 
companies of jugglers, magicians, and 
tregetors, who cxhibited furprifing 
tricks by the affiftance of natural m1- 
Cc. 

‘© Vaft fums of money were ex- 
pended in fupport of thefe abfurd and 
childith fpectacles, by which the eftates 
of the nobility were confumed, and 
the public treafuries often exhaufted.”’ 
P. Xxi. 

“ In the eleventh year of Henry VII. 
cards are firft mentioned among the 
games prohibited by the law; and at 
that time they feem to have been very 
generally ufed ; for, the cdi&t expretsiy 
forbids the practice of card playing to 
apprentices, excepting the duration of 
the Chriftmas holidays, and then only 
in their mafters’ houfes. We learn 
from Stow, that thefe holidays ex- 
tended ‘ from All-Hallows evening to 
* the day after Candlemas-day, when,’ 
fays the hiftorian, ¢ there was, among 
‘other fports, playing at cards for 


* counters, nailes, and points in every - 


*houfe, more for paftime than for 
€ gain.” The recreations prohibited 
by proclamation in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. exclufive of the game. of 
chance, are thus fpecified: throwing 
of ftones, wood, or iron; playing at 
hand-ball, foot-bal!l, club-ball, and 
cambucam, which I take to have been 





a fpecies of goff, and probably received 
its name from the crooked bat with 
which it was played. Thefe games, 
as before obferved, were not forbidden 
from any particular evil tendency in 
themfelves, but becaufe they engroffed 
too much of the leifure and attention 
of the populace, and diverted their 
minds from the purfuits of a more 
martial nature. 1 fhould not forget to 
add, that ‘ bull-baiting and cock-fight. 
‘ing’ are included with ‘ other dif. 
* honeft games as trivial and ufelefs” 
In the reign of Edward IV. we find 
coits, cloth or claifh, kayles or nine- 
pins, half-bowl, hand-in and hand-out, 
with quick-borde, claffed among the 
unlawful amufements; which lit was 
confiderably augmented in the ‘ucceed- 
ing reigns, and efpecially in the eigh. 
teenth year of Henry VII!. when bowl- 
ing, loggating, playing at tennice, dice, 
cards, and tables, or backgammon, 
were included. 

« In the preamble to the Parlia- 
mentary Statutes, as early as the fixth 
year of Edward III. there is a claufe 
prohibiting of boys or others from 
playing at berrcs, or fnatch-hood, or 
any other improper games, in the 
King’s palace at Weftminfter during 
the fitting of the Parliament; neither 
might they, by ftriking or otherwife, 
prevent any one from paffing peaceably 
about his bufinefs. 

* In modern times, the penal laws 
have been multiplied, and much invi- 
gorated, in order to reftrain the fpirit 
of gambling; and in fome meafure 
they have had a falutary effect; but 
the evil is fo fafcinating and fo general, 
that in all probability it will never be 
totally eradicated from the minds of 
the people. The frequent repetition 
and enforcement of the ftatutes in for- 
mer times, proves that they were then, 
as they are now, inadequate to the 
fuppreflion of gaming for a long con- 
tinuance ; and, when one paftime was 
prohibited, another was prefently in- 
vented to fupply its place. I remem- 
ber, about twenty years back, the 
magiftrates caufed all the fkittle-frames 
in or about the city of London to be 
taken up, and prohibited the playing 
at Dutch-pins, nine-pins, or in long 
bowling-allies, when'in many places 
the game of nine-holes was revived as 
a fubftitute, with the new name of 
bubble the juice, becaufe the populace 
had taken it into their heads to imagine 

that 
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that the power of the magiftrates ex- 
tended only to the prevention of fuch 
paftimes as were f{pecified by name in 
the public acts, and not to any new 
fpecies of diveriion. 

“ The general decay of thofe manly 
and fpirited exercifes, which formerly 
were practifed in the vicinity of the 
metropolis, has not arifen from any 
want of inclination in the people, but 
from the want of places proper for the 
purpofe: fuch as in times paft had 
been allotted to them are now covered 
with buildings, or fhut up by enclo- 
fures; fo that, if it were not for fhkit- 
tles, Dutch-pins, four-corners, and the 
like paftimes, they would have no 
amufements for the exercife of the 
body; and thefe amufements are only 
to be met with in places belonging to 
common drinking-houfes, for which 
reafon their play is {eldom productive 
of much benefit, but more frequently 
becomes the prelude to’ drunkennets 
and debauchery. ‘This evil has been 
increaling for a long feries of years; 
and honeft Stow laments the retrench- 
ments of the grounds appropriated for 
martial paftimes, which had begun to 
take place in his day. * Why,’ fays 
he, § fhould I fpeak of the ancient ex- 
*ercifes of the long bow, by the citi- 
‘zens of this city, now almoft clean 
‘left off and forfiken? I over-pafs it ; 
‘for, by the means of clofeing in of 
‘common grounds, ovr archers, for 
“want of room to fhoot abroad, creep 
‘into bowling-alleys and ordinarie 
* diceing-houfes neer home, where they 
‘have room enough to hazard their 
‘money at unlawtul games.’ He alfo 
tells us, that ‘ Northumberland Houte, 
‘in the parifh of Saint Katherine Cole- 
‘man, belonged to Henry Percy Earl 
‘of Northumberland, in the thirty- 
‘third year of Henry VI.; but of late, 
* being deferted by that noble family, 
‘the gardens were converted into 
© bowling-alleys, and the other parts 
* of the eftate into diceing-houtes. But 
* bowling-alleys and houfes for the ex- 
© ercife of diceing and other unlawful 
6 games are at this time fo greatly in- 
* creafed in other parts of the city and 
‘its fuburbs, that this parent fpot,’ 

or, as he afterwards calls it, * the an- 

‘cient and only patron of miirule, is 

* forfaken of its gamefters.’ And here 

we may add the following remark from 

an author fomewhat more ancient than 

Stow: ‘Common bowling-alleys are 
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* privy mothes that eat up the credit 
‘of many idle citizens, whofe gaynes 
* at home are not able to weighe downe 
*theyr loffes abroad; whofe fhoppes 
*are fo farre from maintaining their 
* play, that theyr wives and children 
‘cry out for bread, and go to bedde 
* fupperlefs ofte in the yeere.’? In ano- 
ther place, his reflections are more ge- 
neral, and he exclaims, * Oh, what a 
© wonderful change is this! our wreaft- 
‘ling at armes is turned to wallowing 
‘in lacies’ laps, our courage to cow- 
‘ardice, our running to royot, our 
© bowes into bowls, and our darts mto 
€ dithes.” 

“ ‘The evils complained of by thefe 
writers were then in their infancy : 
they have in the prefent day attained 
to a gigantic ftature ; and we may add 
to them FE. O. tables, alfo other tables 
for gambling diftinguifhed by the ap- 
pellation of noir et rouge 3 pharo-banks, 
and many more fafhionable novelties, 
equally as detrimental to morality, and 
as equally deftructive to the fortunes of 
thofe who puyive them, as any of the 
recreations of the formertimes. Even 
horfe-racing, which anciently was con- 
fidered as a liberal fport, and proper 
for the amufement of a gentleman, 
has been of late years degraded into a 
dangerous fpecies of gambling, by no 
means the lefs deferving of cenfure, 
becaufe it is fafhionable, and counte- 
nanced by perfons of the higheit rank 
and fortune.” P. xliv. 





EXTRACTS. 


PRIVILEGES FOR HUNTING UNDER 
THE NORMAN KINGS—TYRANNI- 
CAL PROCEEDINGS—ANECDOTE OF 
JAMES I. 

«“ DURING the tyrannical govern- 
ment of William the Norman, and his 
two fons who fucceeded him, the re- 
frictions concerning the killing of 
game were by no means meliorated. 
The privileges of hunting in the royal 
forefts were confined to the king and 
his favourites; and, to render thefe 
receptacles for the beafts of the chafe 
more capacious, or ta make new ones, 
whole villages were depopulated, and 
places of divine worihip overthrown ; 
not the leaft regard being paid to the 
miferies of the fuffering inhabitants, 
or the caufe of religion. ‘Thefe defpo- 
tic proceedings were not confined to 
royalty, 
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royalty, as may be proved from good 
authority; and this fubject is deline- 
ated, with great force cf colouring, 
by a writer of the twelfth, century, 
when the feverity of the game-laws 
was fomewhat abated. ¢ In our time,’ 
fays the author, ‘ hunting and hawk- 
€ ing are efteemed the moft honourabie 


: " ll 
© employments, and moft excellent vir- 


«tues, by our novility ; and they think 
‘it the height of cai felicity to 
© fpend the whole of their time in thcte 
© diverfions; accordingly they pre pare 
‘for them with more folicitude, ex- 
¢ penfe, and parade, than they do for 
‘war; and purtue the wild beafls with 
greater fury than they do the enemies 
© of their country. By conftantly fol- 
‘lowing this way of life, “they lote 
* much of their humaniiy, and become 
“a3 favage, nearly, as tie very brutes 
“they hunt.’ He then proceeds in this 
manner: ‘ Hufbandmen, with their 
« harmlefs herds and flocks, are driven 
* from their well-cult:vated fields, their 
* meadows, and their patt ures, that 
¢ wild beafts may range in them with- 
€ out interruption.’ And adds, ad- 
drefling himfelf to his unfortunate 
countrymen, ‘If one of thefe — and 
¢mercilefS hunters fhall pafs by your 
© habitation, bring forth haftily ail t} 
*refrefhment you have in your h¢ ufe, 
ur that you can readily buy, or bor- 
‘row from your ne “y ours, that you 
‘may not be involved in ruin, or even 
“accufed of ni If this picture 
of Norman tyranny be correct. it ex- 
hibits a melancholy view of the fuffer- 
ings to which the lower claffes of the 
people were expofed; in fliort, it ap- 
pears that theie haughty Nimrods con- 
fidered the murder of a man as ; a crime 
of lefs magnitude than the killing of a 
fingle bealt app< inted for th t ch afe. 

* King John was particularh 
tached to the {ports of the Held; and 
his partiality for fine hortes, hounds, 
and hawks, is evident, from ; 
quently receiving fuch animals, by way 
of pa :yment, inftead of money, tor the 
renewal of grants, fines, and forici- 
tures, belonging to the crown. 

“© In the reign of Edward II. this 
favourite amutement was reduced to a 
perfee icience, and regular rules efta- 
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bhihed for its practice; thefe rul 


afterwards extencec by ihe mai 


the game belongirg tu hing Ker r 
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and drawn up for the ufe oi r 

Hk ‘ary Prince of Wales. But cle 

tracts are preferved, and we ii ‘ave 


occation to fpeak a little fuiler con. 
cerning them in the courfe of this 
chapter. 

“ Edward IIP. took fo much del'ght 

1 hunting, that even at the time ne 
was engaged in war with France, and 
refident in that country, he had with 
him in his army fixty coupl. of flag- 
hounds, and as many here-hounuds, and 
every day !.<¢ amufed himfelf with hunt- 
ing or hawkige 

* It alfo appears that many of the 
great lords in the Englifh army had 
their hounds and their hawks, as well 
as the king ; to this may %< added from 
the fame author, that is Froifart, who 
was himfelf a witnefs to the tact, that 
Gafton Earl of Foix, a foreign noble- 
man contemporary with King Edward, 
kcpt upwards of fix hundred. dogs in 
his cattle for the purpofe of hurting. 

“ James 1. preferred this amufement 
' hawking or {hooting *. One time 

ren he was ona hunting party near 
na St. Edmunds, he faw an opulent 
towniman, who had joined tie chafe, 
‘ very brave in his apparel, and fo glit- 
‘tering and radiant, that he eclipfed 
‘all the court”? The King was de- 
firous of knowing the name of this 
gy gentleman, at id being informed by 
one of his followers, that it was 
Lamine, he captonite replied, ‘ Lambs, 
* call you him? I know not what kind 
‘of /amb he is, but lam fure he has 
* gota good feece upon his back.’ Thus 
it fvems that even the puns of royaity 
are worthy of record. 

“© It would be an endlefs, as well as 
a needlefs tafk, to quote all the pai- 
fages that occur in the poetical and 
profe writings of the laft three centue 
ries, to prove that this favourite paf- 
time had loft nothing of its relifh in 
the modern times; on the contrary, it 
feems to have been more generally 
practifed. Sir Thomas More, who 
wrote in the reign of Henry VIII. de- 
feribing the ftate of u.anhood, makes 
a young gallant to fay, 


* “ It is faid of this monarch that he divided his time betwixt his ftandifh, 
his bottle, and his hunting; the laft had his fz air weather, the two former his 
dull and cloudy. Wellw ood? s Memoirs, p. 35. 





* Man- 























¢Man-hod I am, therefore I me de- 
lyght 

¢To hunt and hawke, to nourifhe up 
and fede 

¢The greyhounde to the courfe, the 
hawke to th’ flight, 

‘And to beftryde a good and lufty 
ftede.’ 

“ Thefe purfuits are 
writers to have been dettructive to the 
fortunes of many inconfiderate young 
heirs, who, defirous of emulating the 
ftate of their fuperiors, have kept their 
horfes, hounds, and hawks, and flou- 
rifhcl away for a fhort time, in a ftyle 
that their income was inadequate to 
fupport. Others again, not having it 
in their power to proceed fo far, con- 
tented themfelves more prudently with 
joining the parties that were hunting, 
and partook with them the pleafure of 
following the game.” P. 4. 


faid by latter 


HUNTING FOLLOWED 
CLERGY. 
“ THE bifhops and abbots of the 
middle ages hunted with great fate, 
having a large train of retainers and 
fervants; and fome of them are re- 
corded Tor their fkill in this fathionable 
purfuit. Walter Bifhop of Rochefter, 
who lived in the thirteenth century, 
was an excellent hunter, and fo fond 
of the fport, that at the age of four- 
fcore he made hunting his fole employ- 
ment, to the total neglect of the duties 
of his office. In the fucceeding cen- 
tury an abbot of Leicefter furpatfed all 
the {portfinen of the time in the art 
of hare-hunting; and even when thefe 


BY THE 





dignitaries were travelling from place 
to place, upon affairs of bufineis, they 
ufually had both hounds and hawks in 
their train. Fitzhephen affures us, 
that Thomas Becket, being fent as am- 
baffador from Henry II. to the court 
of France, affumed the ftate of a fecu- 
lar potentate; and took with him 
dogs and hawks of various forts, 
tuch as were ufed by kings and princes. 
; a The clergy of rank, at all times, 
had the privilege of husting in their 
own parks and enclofures; and there- 
fore, th it they might not be prevented 
‘rom foliowing this favourite paftime, 
tiey took care to have fuch receptacles 
tor game belonging to their priories. 
At the time of the Reformation, the 
~ fee of Norwich only, was ia the pot- 
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feffion of no lefs than thirteen parks, 
weil ftocked with deer, and other ani- 
mals for the chafe. ‘ 

“ ‘The ladies often accompanied the 
gentlemen in hunting partics; upon 
thefe occafions it was ufual to draw 
the game into a fmall compafs by 
means of enclofures, and temporary 
ftands were made for them to be fpec- 
tators of the fport, though in many 
inftances they joined in it, and fhot at 
the animals as they paffed by them 
with arrows. Agreeable tothefe man- 
ners, which cuftom reconciled to the 
fair fex, moft of the heroines of ro- 
mance are frid to be fond of the {ports 
of the field. In an old poem entitled 
the ‘ Squyer of lowe Degree,’ the King 
of Hungary promites his daughter that 
in the morning fhe fhall go with him 
on a hunting party, arrayed moft gor- 
geoufly, and riding in a chariot covered 
with red velvet, drawn by 





as 


« Jennettes of Spayne that ben fo 
white, 
‘Trapped to the ground with velvet 
bright.’ 
he, the game fhall be 
nets, and you-placed at 
that the harts 
tinds fhall come clofe to you. 


enchofed with 
ind fo conveniently 
and the 
© Ye fhall be fet at fuch a tryft, 
‘That hert and hynde fhall come to 
your fyft. 
He then commends the mufic of the 
bugle-horn. 
‘ To here the bugles there yblow 
‘With theyr bu in that place, 
¢ And feven fcore raches at his rechafe.’ 
He alfo affures her that fhe fhould 
have 
herhounds with her to 
“ The harehound, or greyhound, 
vas confidered as a very valuable pre- 
fent in former times, and efpecially 
among the ladies, with whom it ap- 
pears to have been a peculiar favourite ; 
and therefore in another metrical ro- 
mance, probably more ancient than 
the former, called * Sir Eglamore,’ a 
princefs tells the knight that if he was 
inclined to hunt, fhe would, as an 
efpecial mark of her favour, give him 
an excellent greyhound, fo f{wift that 
no deer could efcape from his purfuit, 
‘Syr yf you be on huntynge founde, 
‘shall you gyve a good greyhounde 


ga 
3 That 
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« That is dunne asa doo: 

* For as I am trewe gentylwoman, 
“There was never deer that he at ran, 
«That myght yfcape him fro.’ 


* Jt is evident, however, that the 
ladies had hunting parties by them- 
felves, and we find them upon the fe- 
cond plate in the open fields winding 
the horn, roufing the game, and pur- 
{ning it without any other affiftance: 
this delineation, which is by no means 
fingular, is taken from a manyifcript 
written and illuminated early in the 
fourteenth century. We may alfo ob- 
ferve, upon thefe occafions, that the 
female Nimrods difpented with the 
method of riding beft fuited to the 
modefty of the fex, and fat aftride 
upon the faddle like the men; but this 
indecorous cuftom, I truft, was never 
general, nor of long continuance, even 
with the heroines who were moft de- 
lighted with thefe mafculine exercifes. 
An author of the feventeenth century 
{peaks of another fafhion adopted by 
the fair huntrefies of the town of Bury 
in Suffolk. ‘ ‘The Bury ladies,’ fays he, 
‘ that ufed hawking and hunting, were 
‘once in a great vaine of wearing 
* breeches,’ which it feems gave rife to 
many fevere and ludicrous farcafms. 
‘The only argument in favour of this 
habit, was decency in cafe of an acci- 
dent. But it was obferved that fuch 
accidents ought to be prevented, in a 
manner more confiftent with the deli- 
cacy of the fex, that is, by refraining 
from thofe dangerous recreations. 

“ Queen Elizabeth was extremely 
fond of the chafe, and very frequegtly 
indulged herfelf in following of the 
hounds. * Her Majefty,’ fays a cour- 
tier, writing to Sir Robert Sidney, ¢ is 
“ well, and excellently difpofed to hunt- 
‘ing, for every fecond day fhe is on 
“horfeback, and continues the fport 
‘long’*.” 2. 9. 


(To be continued. ; 


LXXIII. Stoddart's Remarks on loca} 
Scenery and Manners in Scotland.— 
(Concluded from p. 392.) . 


INVERCAULD--—FIR PLANTATIONS— 
ANECDOTE. 


“ TEW proprietors have done more, 
or with more judgment, toward 
the improvement of their eftates, both 
in appearance and in produdt, than Mr, 
Farquharfon. Of the ancient royal 
foreft of Mar he keepsa great propor- 
tion in its natural ftate, as does the 
Earl of Fife; and on both properties 
the deer are cherifhed with great care. 
There are many natural woods, but 
the extent of plantation is ftill greater; 
Mr. Farquharfon himfelf, in the courfe 
of a long pofieffion, having planted 
no lefs than fixteen millions of fir, and 
two millions of larch. The latter is 
newly introduced into the practice of 
Scotch plantation, and anfwers for 
every purpofe, except fuel, much bet- 
ter than the fir. Firs, however, ap- 
pear tolerably congenial to this foil, 
and there ftill remain fome very ancient 
ones, above roo feet in ftraight height. 
They were much more numerous; but 
having been injudicioufly thinned, the 
wind forced its way into the planta- 
tion, and in one night laid moft of 
thefe veterans low. Much has been 
faid in difpraife of the Scotch fir. I 
think the natural beauty of the indi- 
vidual tree has been greatly underva- 
lued; but furely when planted on fo 
broad a fcale, their effect is peculiarly 
adapted to augment the grandeur and 
majefty of thefe vaft hollows. At In- 
vercauld, as in Glenmore, the moun- 
tains feem to be divided by a dark fea 
of firs, whofe uniformity of hue and 
appearance affords inexpreffible folems 
nity to the fcene, and carries back the 
mind to thofe-primeval ages, when the 
axe had not yet invaded the boundlefé 
regions of the foreft. 


“ * Rowland Whyte to Sir Robert Sidney, dated September 12, A. D. 1600 
It is to be remembered at this time her Majefty had juft entered the feventy- 
feventh year of her age. She was then at her palace at Oatlands: and fre- 
quently, when fhe was not difpofed to hunt herfelf, fhe was entertained with 
the fight of the paftime; as at Cowdrey, in Suffex, the feat of Lord Monte- 
cute, A.D. rs91, one day after dinner her Grace faw from a turret ¢ fixteen 


‘ bucks all having fayre lawe, pulled 
* lawn.’ 


Nichols’s Progrefles, vol. ii.’ 


downe with greyhounds in a laund or 
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“ But the moft remarkable of Mr. 
Earquharfon’s improvements are the 
roads which he has carried, in a variety 
of directions, through his eftate, for 
purpofes both of utility and of plea- 
jure. They are in all confiderably 
more than twenty miles; tlicy are ex- 
cellently conftru¢cted, and their Jevei fo 
well kept, that you reach, by a regu- 
lar progrefs, the very tops of the moun- 
tains ere you are well aware of having 
aicended. Before any of the roads, 
public or private, were formed, Inver- 
cauld was much more completely fe- 
parated from focial intercourfe than at 
prefent. Among many inftances of 
this, perhaps more humorous than ac- 
curate, I heard the following :—Some 
time previous to the year forty-five, a 
number of Invercauld’s tenants were 
obferved by a neighbouring proprietor 
marching in along proceflion, and ap- 
parently heavily laden. Upon invefti- 
gation, it was found that they had 
been to Aberdeen, and on their return, 
had each brought a large piece of coal 
as a prefent to the laird. Of the local 
attachment of the very loweft claffes, 
Mr. Farquharfon himfelf related to me 
the following inftance. He had recom- 
mended a young herdfman to a gentle- 
man in the fouth of Scotland, who 
gave him very good wages; but walk- 
ing out a fhort time afterward, he was 
furprifed to fee Donald returned, and 
fauntering idly about the fields. He 
immediately inquired the caufe, and 
Donald anfwered, that ¢ he did not 
‘like the fouth country, it was fae 
‘cauld he could not find a tree ora 
‘hill to keep him warm.’ The fond- 
nefs of a Highlandman for whifky is 
proverbial; but perhaps it was never 
more forcibly expreffed than by a man 
of this neighbourhood, who faid ‘ he 
‘was aye wae, when the tafte was out 
‘of his mouth’.” Vol. ii. p. 166. 








MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

“ THE country of Athol, in gene- 
ral, is not unproductive of materials 
for antiquarian refearch. On and near 
the banks of the Tilt are the remains 
of feveral cairns, fortrefies, and other 
monuments of ‘ the olden time.’ The 
Athol men were always remarkable for 
their military ardour; nor is that cha- 
racter yet obliterated. Many of them 
are good performers on the great High- 
land bagpipe, an inftrument whofe hif- 
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tory leads me to fome general ot ferva- 
tions on Scottifh mufic, which may 
form no unpardonable digreffion.— 
The harp was formerly in general ufe 
among the peafantry. It is fuppofed 
by Ritfon to have been chiefly confined 
to the Highlands; though James f. is 
mentioned as a mafterly performer on 
it, and it is enumerated among the 
Lowland inftruments by Silvefter Gi- 
raldus. The /fock-and-horn is a pipe 
fixed intoahorn. It feems improperly 
confounded by Ritfon with the corn- 
pipe, which is nothing more than a 
blade of green corn, framed by fhep- 
herd boys into a pipe, as deicribed by 
Chaucer, Shakfpeare, &c. The trump, 
or Jew’s harp, is of great antiquity in 
Scotland. Lochaber is celebrated for 
it, as is the ifle of St. Kilda: at the 
former of thofe places I myfelf heard 
a young man perform, with great dex- 
terity, on two at once, not without 
fome mufical effe&. This inftrument 
is mentioned in Wedderburn’s Com- 
plaint ; if it be not rather that, which 
m old Englith is called by the fame 
name, and of which the trumpet is 
only a diminutive. The violi is now 
defervedly becoming popular; and as 
played by the Gows, it muft be owned 
to give all the fpirit of the Scoteh dan- 
cing tunes. But the inftrument gene- 
rally confidered as peculiar to Scot- 
land, and in favour of which there is 
a ftrong national partiality on the part 
of that people, is the agpipe. There 
are two kinds (befides the Irith pipes) 5 
the Highland, which is played by the 
mouth, and the Lowland, with which 
the bellows are ufed. ‘The latter kind 
is alfo fuppofed to be of Irifh origin: 
the former is exceedingly ancient, not 
only in Scotland, but all over Europe. 
To this day, it is ufed by the Calabrian 
fhepherds. It appears on Greek and 
Roman bas-reliefs, and is feen among 
the curious Saxon fculptures, which 
ornament Adderbury church in Ox- 
fordfhire. It is afferted, I know not on 
what authority, to have been brought 
into Scotland by the Danes, but is not 
nnprobably as old as the Roman times. 
In the ‘ Briefe Defcription,’ 1633, it 
is faid of the inhabitants of the Hebri- 
des, that ‘in place of a drum, they 
¢ufe a bagpip;’ but this does not ap- 
pear either to have been confined to 
the iflandcrs, or to have been dedicated 
folely to war. It is mentioned in the 
early poem of Peblis to the Pley, about 
ai4 T4jOv 








1430. This was probably the High- 
land pipe; nor was the other introdu- 
ced at all into Scotiand before the fe- 
venteenth century, and then probably 
from England. Ina MS. poem of t! hat 
time, a fhepherd is deferibed « with a 
* pair of fine bagpipes upon a green 
© hill;’ and ata later period, the pi ide 
which the pipers took in that in‘ru- 
ment, decorating it with riband 
marching backward and forward in 
great ftate, and ieeming infpired by 
the founds which they p eoduced il, wa 
well defcribed in the ‘Wes on Habbie 
Simpfon: 
* Who on his Pi de bore bonny flags ; 
“ He made his cheeks as red as crimfo My 
* And bobbit when he blew the bags. 
“« The effet which the bagpipes 
produce on the Scottifh military, is no 
lefs ftriking than that of the cele- 
brated Ranz des Vaches on the Swifs. 
It is to be accounted for chicfly from 
the affociated recollection of their na- 
tive foil; but the nature of the founds 
themfelve es is in no {mall degree con- 
ducive to enthufiafm. In mufic, no 
diftinction is fo marked to an unculti- 
vated ear, as th: it of tone: 
powerful tones of th 
ther with it 
tions, render it peculiarly confonant 
with the turbulent feelings of warfare. 
Town that I am friendly to thofe dif 
tinctive marks of national character. 
T cannot but regret that fo few of the 
Highland gentry now retain that an- 
cient appendage of their fai¢, the 
piper; and that this muficis no longer 
ufed;, as formerly, to alleviate the toil, 
and cheer the intervalé of ruftic labour. 
For the fame reafon (rather than on 
grounds of mufical tafte), Iam pleafed 
with the inftitution of the annual prize 
for players on the Highland pipes. 
This cuftom was firft eftablifhed among 
the dealers in cattle, who came to the 
Trvf, or meeting, at Falkirk; nor was 
he idea of thofe gentlemen injudci- 
cious, who advifed them to transfer 
their conteft to the race-week at Edin- 
burgh, where it is now held in tl 
theatre. I do not, however, think 
this by any means fufficient. A tem- 
porary imulus will never keep alive a 
national feeling: and the real. friends 
of ancient Scottifh melody fhould en- 
deavour to revive its practice in thofe 
parts of the country where it is gradu- 
ally falling into difufe.”’ 
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EDINBURGH=-MANNERS=-HUGMENAY, 
A PECULIAR CUSTOM, 

« PERSONAL appearance is af. 
fected by the differences of occupa- 
tion, drefs, food, air, cleanlinefs, &e, 
In the higher ranks little difference is 
difcernible between the natives of 
Scotland and thofe of England; but 
in the lower, the line is fomewhat 
more ftrongly marked. I have already 
poken of the women: the chief pe- 
culiarity of the men is in fometimes 
ing the Scotch bonnet 3 for the 
other parts of Highland vefture are 
aimoft unknown here. Both fexes oe» 
cationally prefent picturefque and un- 
mon forms, the women carrying 
water-{pouts, or large bundles of linen, 
the men with long batket s at th 
yacks. I heve alle remarked a few 
water-carriers, loaded with fmaii cafks, 
whole figures appear very fingular to an 
Englith eye in tue prefent.day 5 though, 











as appears fron Ben Jonfon’s Beery 
Man in bis H (cy were formerly 
not unufual 1 ‘om, 

“ In il oints of food and 
air, Edinbarch a1 rs as fortunate as 
a large city ¢ have heard, in- 
ra , from x n, that the 
fharp { } to very 
yC hnadrens t © turvive 
are rendered ren eatthy, and 


the whale city is prosrved from epide- 
mic diforders. upply of 
the remark- 
able circumflance, that in 1721, there 
came into the Firth of Forth, fourteen 
fail of the line, above fifty Weit india- 
men, and soo Baltic traders: thefe vef- 
fels remaived here feveral weeks, were 
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regularly furrified with the belt pro- 
vifions, and yet their confiumption did 
pot caufe the leaft rife, even in the 
p of vegetables. Vhe fifh-market 
is fo well fupplied, that aturbot, which 
would fet fhillinges ia London, 
has been known to be fold here for 
eizhteen-pence. ‘The chief food of 
the poor is herrings, oatmeal, and po- 
tatoes: wheaten bread, however, is 
very much ufed. The hotels and higher 
eatiilg- fes are dears; but aaa are 
in the Old Town many refpectable 
places, where the char f a dinner 





3 very moderate. Cleanli is a mat- 

r of h importance tot he general 
commodatien of the city. 
a re pect the re has b en of late a 
ery favourable change; but fomes 
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to be done toward 
‘nt of the general modes 
of lis O1 e circumftance, which 
op erates very materially againft it, is 
the divifion ‘of houfes into different 
flats or fto ric s, each occupied by a fe- 
parate family: ftairs, and other 
common parts of the building are fub- 
ject to much filthinefs, and the want 
of neatnefs in theie gives to the whole 
aneglected and — aur. 
« Peculiar cultoms gradually die 
as a nation advances in civiliza- 
ion and re it is not un- 
pleafant to trace the records of former 
occurrences in of thefe remain- 
ing evidences. Of this kind is the 
Fiugmenay, a fort of Saturnalian fefti- 
val, celebrating the conclufion of the 
old, and cominencement of the new 

. ( uling of the word is 
difficult of explanation. Itis probably 
a corrupti on of fome phrafe, fimilar 
in found, among the fuperititions of 
the Romith church, fuch as ayia unyn, 
boc mane, hoc manet, &c. After mid- 
night, when the year is fully ended, 
many perfons (chiefly of the lower 
orders) run through the ftreets with 
good-humoured feftivity, feldom doing 
any other mifchief than ftopping thofe 
they meet, kiiling the women, and 
offering cach other bot-pint, a beverage 
compoted of ale and whifkey. To re- 
fufe the cup, or to neglect wifhing any 
one a happy new year, is regarded as 
an affront. Some few families, who 
retain the Jacobite ideas, regale on 
this night with poffet, in memory of 
the birth of the Pretender. 

“ From what has been already faid, 
it may eafily be inferred, that much 
diverfity is difplayed at Edinburgh in 


thing ftill remains 
the improvem 
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the ge neral fyitem of manners, which 
refulis from fo many complicated 
caufes. Over all is fpread that gravity 


which characte: izes Scotland, when 
ce mpared v with England, and which is 
eee vifible in every thing re- 
lig ous habits and opinions. 
The mixed effect of the law and of the 
univerfity conduces much to the pre- 
valence of literature. Commerce adds 
her influence: and the great refort of 
independent families from the country 
increafes the contraft.. The traces of 
ancient events are not wholly oblitera- 
ted. Some .circumftances mark the 
former dig ae of a royal city: and the 
ion with France is obfervable in 
of cookery, drefs, the 
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names of places, the ufe of peculiar 
words, and (as fome pretend to difco- 
ver) even in the accent. ‘The intio- 
duction of Englifh manners, however, 
is moft ftrongly marked. Where na- 
tions, fo intimately conneéted, cement 
their union by gradual affimilation, the 
confequences muft be highly advanta- 
geous on both fides; but there are 
fome peffons who carry their affecta- 
tion of every thing Englifh to a ridicu- 
lous excefs. ‘Thefe are ftill lefs par- 
donable than thofe who moft obiti- 
nately adhere to the obfolete cuftoms 
of their anceftors. The former, by 
their unfuccefsful attempts, acquire 
only the awkwardnefs of a foreign air: 


‘ 
4 


the latter exhibit firong traces of ge- 
nuine character and native virtue.’’ 
Vol. lie pe 21% 

ANECDOTE OF THE OLD LADY OF 


CLACKMANNAN. 

“TWO miles from Alloa, is Clack- 
mannan, a miierable village, which, 
however, affumes the dignity of a 
county town. It is feated on a hiil, 
whofe fummit is crowned by the tower 
of Clackmannan, once the feat of the 
chief of the Bruces. This venerable 
pile, which is going fat to decay 
forms, from its fituation, a pic Lureiqu 
object, and commands a view no lef 
admirable. From the top of the caftle, 
to which J climbed with difficulty, the 
profpec&t appears moft extenfive; but 
it forms a more pleafing picture from 
an adjoining row of trees, on ihe’ de- 
clivity called King’s Seat Hill. Here, 
a fhort time ago, lived the old Lady of 
Clackmannan, no lefs remarkable for 
her wit and good humour, than for 
her economy and her Jacobitifm. On 
a very flender income, fhe maintained 
much of the ftate, and all the refpecta- 
bility of her anceftors. She preferved 
the {word of King Robert Bruce, with 
which fhe affiumed the right of confer- 
ring knighthood; but when afked, 
whether ihe was of that monarch’s 
family, fhe anfwered with much dig- 
nity, ‘ King Robert was of my family’.” 
Vol. ii. pe 234+ 
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SELKIRK~THE 

“ A NEAT bridge acrofs the Ettrick 
leads to Selkirk. This town, feated 
on a height, and fortified with three 
gates, was confidered as a place of 
great 


BATTLE OF FLODDEN, 
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great ftrength. Its inhabitants diftin- 
guithed themfelves by their valour; 
and the manutacture of fhoes having, 
from time immemorial, been very con- 
fiderable, the *Souters of Selkirk’ have 
dno unmcrited celebrity. While 
i was here, I was enabled, by the fa- 
vour of my friend Mr. Scott, who is 
fheriff-depute of this county, to in- 
veftigate with fome accuracy, the tra- 
citieval accounts of the battle of Fled- 
den. The general report is, that the 
town-clerk.led a large body of fhoe- 
makers to that battle, moft of whom 
were cut off; but he himfelf efcaping 
with difficulty, was created a knight 
banneret, and that dignity perpetuated 
en his office. For all this there is 
doubtlefs fome foundation. The men 
ef Selkirk diftinguifhed themfelves on 
that occafion. The town ftill holds a 
portion of land, on account of 
their fervices. A charter, which I ex- 
amined, and. which was granted by 
James V. in 1538, confirms fome pre- 
vious charters ; ‘becauie,’ among other 
seatuns, ‘the burgh of Selkirk, and 
“inhabitants thereoff, continuallie, 
“fince the feild of Floudoun, where 
€ ne was extraord inarly aflifted 
* by them, has been oppreffed, herrit, 
* and outridden be the Inglith theives 
*and traittors”’ The weavers” com- 
pany ftill pofiefs the fragment of 
banner taken in the battle. ‘The town- 
clerk of that period (Sir Andrew Bry- 
den) was knighted, as appears from 
feveral chasters. His defcendants flill 
five here, and till lately poffeffed 
fword and halbert, taken on that oc- 
cafion. ‘The official knighthood of the 
town-clerk, has always been a preva- 
fent notion here; and it is not many 
years fince a difpute of precedence, 
on fome public occafion, was fettled 
by the fubmiffion of both parties to 
his fuperior rank. It may be doubted 
whether ail the Selkirk warriors were 
fhoemakers ; but it is certain that their 
fKillin making ‘the fingle-foled fhoon,’ 
is of confiderable antiquity. ‘The well- 
known fong, ‘ Up with the Souters of 
* Selkirk,’ fometimes cited as a corro- 
boration ‘of their claim, is probably of 
much later date, and of more trifling 
origin; referring to a match at foot- 
ball, or fome other game, at which it 
is ufual for whole parifhes to contend. 
The tale which is related of the wo- 
man, who was found after the battle 
ot Flodden, frozen to death, feems to 


J 


large 


have been merely built on a figure of 
— Virgin Mary, in the armorial bear. 

ng of the town. The burrough con. 
ft itation is here as prejudicial as it is 
in the other fmall towns in Scotland, 
where it prevails; but it has, pethaps, 
ferved to prolong fome old cuft oms, 
which would otherwife have been w om 
quite out of memory. Such were the 
filver arrow, an ancient prize of ar. 
chery; and the piper, who ufed to play 
th rough the ftreets (on the Lowland 
pipe), every morning and evening; 
but whofe place has been fupplied, of 
late years, by a drum and fite.’— 
Vol. tie p.°262. 

THE OLD BORDER CUSTOMS— 

PRESENT MANNERS. 

THE predatory life of the old 
Borderers, forms aninterefting fubje& 
of contemplation. From the border 
hiftories of Ridpath and others, the 
events of this continual warfare may 
be colleted; but the concomitant 
feelings of men in fuch a flate of fo- 
ciety, are to be fought in local tradi- 
tions, poetical remains, and works 
drawn from fimilar fources. Much 
Hluftration of border cuftoms may be 
found in the rude literary attempt of an 
unlettered mute, entitled, § A true Hif- 
‘tory of feveral honourable Families 
€ of the honourable Name of Scot,’ by 
Captain W. Scott, who informs us, 
that he was feventy-three years old in 
14686, the date of his publication. The 
whole compofition, which confifts of 
two parts, Watt’s Bellanden, and 
Satchel’s Paft’ral, is without order or 
arrangement, and in a barbarous metre; 
but the authorities cited are often 
curious, and fome of them no longer 
accefiible. Here we find, that the 
very term Freehooter was not confider- 
ed as areproach by the Borderers, who 
during the open wars of the two coun- 
tries, combined, with their perfonal 
views of plunder, fomething like a na- 
tional fpirit of patriotifm. At other 
times they became dangerous to both 
parties, though generally profcfling 
hoftility only to the inhabitants of the 
cppolite territory. Finally, when the 
two governments agreed to meafures 
of mutua! advantage, for the fuppref- 
of the border depredations, an 
irregular fyftem of conventional juftice 
arofe, which itfelf was not unfrequent- 
ly the fource of frefh difpute and 
bloodthed. The old ballads | pourtray 
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thefe various ftates, with many forcible 
touches of humour and pathos; and 
their effect is enhanced by incidents 
defcriptive of perfonal character, or of 
popular fuperftition. Among them 
may be particularly noticed Dick o’ 
the Cow, Jock o’ the Side, Hobie 
Noble, the Battle of the Redfwaire, 
Johnie Armftrong, &c. 

“ It was long before the ancient 
border cuftoms could be whelly over- 
come; but they may now be faid to be 
like ‘atale that istold;’ nay, the very 
tales of a tale, the ballads, the popular 
traditions, the memory of events at-. 
tached to names and places, even the 
dialect itfelf is gradually wearing cut. 
Still the peculiarity of fituation muit 
neceflarily ftamp a peculiar character 
on the inhabitants. The whole coun- 
try is divided into different dales, 
named from the waters lowing through 
them. This is fo univerfaliy the cale, 
that ‘the water’ is here provincially 
ufed for ‘the neighbourhood ;? and a 
traveller afking for fait-fith, or pickled 
herring, may, perhaps, be furprifed at 
receiving for anfwer, that ‘there is 
‘nonein the water.’ All the Borderers 
are capital horfemen; and to this day 
frequent fairs, and other public meet- 
ings, chiefly on horfeback. At fuch 
aflemblages, which are ufually crowd- 
ed, there are not often boxing-matches, 
cudgel-playing, &c. as in England; 
but in their ftead leaping, fair wreft- 
ling, and other contefts merely ami- 
cable. The profeffional pipers, former- 
ly very common, are now rare; but 
young men, for their own amufement, 
play much on the Lowland bagpipe, 
fiddle, &c. Dancing alfois a favourite 
diverfion; and there are fometimes 
fubfcription dances for the benefit of 
the poorer families. Superftitious no- 
tions have greatly decayed of late; yet 
there is ftill fome belief in witches and 
fpirits, 

* Black, white, and grey, with all their 
trumpery.’ 

“ The Sabbath is obferved with creat 
frictnefs. A man will not fhave him- 
felf on that day: and a parent has been 
known to exprefs feruples at gathering 
a cabbage for his fick child. At church, 
all ranks appear in neat, but not 
lively dreffes, generally wearing a black 
and white plaid, of a fmall fimple pat- 
tern. The Jatewake, or fitting up to 
watch the dead, prevails here, fome- 
times with weeping, finging, and other 
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loud lamentations : it is, however, very 
dangerous, in cafes of contagion, and 
fhould be as much as poffible difcoun- 
tenanced. I cannot omit one fingular, 
but obfolete cuftom, formerly preva- 
lent here, called handfafting. There 
was a certain holm, where couples 
met and joined hands: they then lived 
together a year, after which, repairing 
once more to the fame fpot, they 
either united for life, or fhook hands, 
and feparated. 
«“ Among the local curiofities in this 
neighbourhood, we may reckon the 
traces of the old market-town of Staple 
Gordon, now deitroyed; as well as 
thofe of many other places, which 
prove the country to have been much 
more populous than at prefent, fuch 
as Stanger’s Wa’s, &c. In the hills 
are frequent monuments of the Came- 
ronians, and other fectaries, who were 
killed in the religious diffenfions of 
former times. At a place, called the 
Shaw Rigg, a large ftone is ftanding 
upright, in memory, as is faid, of a 
Pictiih king; anda place in the river is 
called King Pool, on account of his 
being drowned there. After all that 
has been written on the Picts, their 
origin, and even the language they 
fpoke, is very doubtful. ‘The popular 
belief refpecting thefe Pechts (for fo 
they are called), is, that they were 
dwarfith, but wonderfully ftrong men, 
poffefiing fomething like fupernatural 
power; and the authors of many an- 
cient works, which we know from hii 
tory to have been Roman, Danifh, &c. 
That this nation, if they were ever 
eftablifhed in Efkdale, fpoke the Gatlic 
language, is probable from many names 
of places, either exifting or recolleted. 
The Efk itfelf is fo called, either fram 
e/k, an cel; or from ui/ee, water: and 
in fome inftances a Scoti-Saxon word is 
added to an original Gaelic term, asin 
Dou-glen-Cleugh, the two firft fyllables 
fignifying a dark vale, in Gaelic, and 
the laft, a hollow, in Lowland Scotch.” 
Vol. ii. p. 268. 


ANCRUM-—-THOMAS THE RHYMER. 


“IN returning we paffed Ancrum 
Houfe, which ftands on a cormmand- 
ing eminence, furrounded by maijeftic 
woods, and looks down on the junction 
of the Tiviot with the winding Ale. 
Beyond it is Ancrum moor, the fcene 
of the bloody battle of 1545, in which 
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the Scottifh army completely routed 
the Englifh invaders. On reaching the 
banks of the.’Tweed, we once more 
paid our refpects to the Earl of Bu- 
chan; and then proceeded by Dry- 
grange to the Leader. Lauderdale, 
which takes its name from thissiver, is 
in this lower part prettily varied with 
plantations; but as we advanced, it 
became gradually more bare and unin- 
terefting. The old houfe of Cowden- 
knows, now in part modernized, is a 
picturefque object, at the foot of the 
hill celebrated for its ‘bonny broom.’ 
In alittle plain, a mile or two further, 
is the village of Earlftoun, with the 
tower of Thomas the Rhymer. This 


the thirteenth century, obtained an in- 
fluence over the minds of his country- 
men, by uttering, in rude rhyme, fen- 
tences which were looked upon as pro- 
pheiical. Many of his prophecies were 
preferved traditionally, and many {pu- 
rious ones have fince been publifhed 
under his name. The common people 
believe, that he was a magician, and 
that he ftill exifts, practifing his fuper- 
natural arts, in fome unknown retire- 
ment. The town of Lauder is fmall 
and poor. Near it is. Lauder Cattle, 
no bad fpecimen of the heavy turreted 
old refidences of the nobility. Beyond 
this, the country’becomes more dreary, 
as we afcend the Soutra Hill; from 
whence defcending upon the plains of 
Lothian, the profpects gradually im- 
prove, until we reach Dalkeith, be- 
tween which and Edinburgh, the 
fcenery has been already deicribed.”— 
Fol.i. p. 285. 





LXXIV. Hinckky’s Tranflation of 
Link's Travels in Portugal, &c. 
(Concluded from p. 364.) 


ON THE LITERATURE OF PORTUGAL. 





“ TN old Portugueze books a pro- 

teftation follows the title,in which 
the author declares he has not inten- 
tionally faid any thing contrary to the 
Catholic church, and fome poets have 
thought it neceffary to declare they did 
not believe in the heathen gods. A 
verfe, pretended to be written by the 
great Camoens, is often quoted, in 
which he avers this; but the poem it- 
felf that contains it, is, like many 
others, falfely attributed to that writer. 





Such declarations however have now 
ceafed, and it is unjuft to reproach the 
Portugueze with thefe abfurdities. It 
fhould be remembered, that, in Italy, 
Jacquicr and Le Seur, the worthy edi- 
tors of Newton’s Principia, were oblig. 
ed, fo late asthe year 1739, to declare 
they did not believe with Sir Hfaac 
Newton, that the earth moves round 
the fun. Men have fo often laughed 
at the expenfe of the Portugueze, that 
it is but fair toremind them of the fol. 
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“ The Inquifition was never very 
powerful in Portugal. During the laft 
reign it was quite infignificant 5 being 
confined to diforderly monks. The 
temper of the Queen ce rtainly increafed 
their power, and rendered them parti- 
cularly formidable to an author. An 
auto da fe, or corporal puniihinent, it 
is true, are no longer practifeds but 
banifhment is the im adily inflled, 
being apparently con das a trifle, 
and therefore inflicted when it is doubt- 
ful whether the accufed is guilty or 
innocent. 

“ Only one political journal is pub- 
lifhed in Portugal, called the Gazeta 
de Lifboa, and all fereign newfpapers 
are prohibited. Hence political news 
arrive fomewhat tardily, and fometim 
very late; but then their authenticity 
may be relied on, except when the 
dubious phrafe dizem (they fay) is add- 
ed. Nor is any diftinétion made in 
regard to delay between favoural! 
news and the contrary; for the int 
gence of the battle of Aboukir 
equally late with the taking of Malta. 
It was alfo the iafhion to be very im- 
partial and difcreet; but whether it 
was fo always, or prudence at this time 
rendered it neceffary on account of the 
connexion of Portugal with Spain, I 
will not determine. 

“¢ A court calendar is annually pub- 
lifhed at Lifbon, which ts by no means 
bad; but, in March 1799, { could not 
procure that of the current year. Be- 
fides this there is the Calendario dos 
Santos; and fome {maller. And Jote Ma- 
ria Dantes Permira, publifhed by order 
of the Academy, Efemerides nauticas, 
which are copied from the Enghth 
ephemeris. 

“ In this country are no literary 
journals, reviews, &c. new works be- 
ing only briefly announced in the Ga- 
zeta de Lifboa, and printed bills of 
them pofted up as in London and ~~ - 
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At the univerfity of Coimbra, and the 
numerous literary inftitutions at Lif- 
bon, no occafional publications appear. 
It is very cuftomary, however, for a 
young man, who withes to obtain a 
place that requires fcientific. know- 
ledge, or to purtue his ftudies at the ex- 
pente of the government, to. write fome 
fhort treatife or differtation. Thus a 
wretched fhort fketch of anatomy was 


publithed, by a furgeon who wanted’ 


to be appointed lecturer in anatoiny, 
in anew inftitution ; and one Conftan- 
go, who had ftudied phvfic at Edin- 
burgh, and afterwards at Paris, at the 
expenfe of the government, wrote 
fhort treatife on the culture of . 
Inftead of numerous ¢ lifmments and 
regulations, the government fthov!d 
take care that more occational works 
of this kind fhould be publifhed, in 
order to accuftom the nation by de- 
grees to reading of books of {cence 
and information. 

“Tn a country where fo little atten- 
tion is paid to literature, journals might 
not at firt fucceed. In Lifben, how- 
ever, is published a weckly paper, call- 
ed o Almocreve de Petas, which is 
very much read, and contains amufing 
anecdotes, incidents, peems, &c. Al- 
mocreve in Portugueze, like arreiro in 
Spanifh, fignifies a carrier or mule- 
driver, who conveys goods from place 
to place, and peta is a bagateile; the 
title therefore fignifies the poft of bega- 
telles. The incidents are generally flat, 
the anecdotes ill-chofen, and no better 
told; though it cannot be denied, that 
among a great number, fome few are 
very good. ‘They are teldom without 
fome perfonal allufion ; and [ perceive 
the author even venturc; to be pleafant 
on the monaftery here and there, and 
their trifling irregularities. The tales are 
nearly in the following manner: ¢A boy 
‘was fent by his mafter to the convent 
Sof Chelas (a convent fo called near 
‘Lifbon). ‘The nuns gave hima bafket 
‘of fweetmeats, together with an un- 
‘fealed letter, faying, “ The prefent 
‘is for your criado”’ (a word fignify- 
‘ing both a fervant anda fuitor). The 
‘boy being unt tunately able to read, 
‘thought the fweetmeats were fer him- 
‘felf, and devoured them. His mafter 
‘flew ina paffion,’? &c. Such are in 
gtneral moft of the tales, which are 
rarely enriched with any happy ftroke 
of fatire. The poetry excels the prote, 
and fometimes is not bad. 

VoL. V.—No. L. 
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“ The tafte for poetry is not yet 
extiné in this country. Portugal juftly 
boaits of having produced the greateft 
po ts of the peninfula, and is without 
all doubt fuperior to Spain. For what 
is Ercilla, what are all the epie poets 
of Spain, compared to Camoens, 
who may rival the firft poets of Italy ? 
Nor does Camoens ftand alone, though 
he fo far eclipfes the reft, that thefe are 
feldom named in foreign countries. 
The Ulyiipo, by De Soufa Macedo, 
may ftill be confidered as equal to Er+ 
cilia’s Araucana. But thig ts not the 
place to defcribe the Portugueze poets, 
whom our literary men have too long 
neglected, Even now, half the works 
publifhed confift of books of moral 
anc religious inftrection, and poems. 
Young people are very much addicted 
to poetry; and the fair fex love both 
poetry and poets. One, two, or three 
verfes are fometimes, by way of amufe- 
ment, thrown out in company, to 
which an extempore compofition is to 
be made, concluding with thofe lines. 
The concluding verfes firft produced 
are calle mote, and the remainder 
ghza. Such motes and glozas are 

on of Camoens’ 








found in the collect 
poems. In the new they fometimes 
occupy one half of all the fonnets. 
Even perfons of condition are fond of 
poetry, and it will perhaps give my 
comp itriots p! -afure to learn, that the 
Dowager Countets of Oeynhaufen, 
daughter of the Marquis of Alorno, 
and a native of Portugal, has very hap- 
pily tranflated &veral cantos of Wie- 
lancd’s Oberon into Portugueze. It is 
only to be lamented that fhe cannot yet 
be prevailed on to make them public. 

“ Epic, and in general all great 





and plays are fearcely ever original, 
moft of them being imitations and 
tranflations from the French, and efpe- 
cially from the Italian. The Englith 
are lefs common and worfe executed. 
Neither are fatires frequent. Except 
a few fatirvical fonnets, I know of no 
great poem of this clais. Modern lite- 
rature has however produced a comico- 
heroic poem, entitled, Gaticanea, ou 
ctucliffima guerra entre os caés e os 
gatos: Poema efcrito por Joao Jorge 
de Carvaiho. Lifb. 1794.:8vo. This 
poem was much approved, and has 
many comic paflages, but, as a whole, 
is too fiat; nor are the points fuffi- 
ciently delicate and flriking. The moft 

3K gowunge 


common fpecies of poetry are fonnets, 
odes, fongs, and paitorals. The fon- 
net, however, as in Spain, is the kind 
of poetry chiefly in favour; moft occa- 
fional poems and all extempories being 
of that clafs. The firft artlefs expret- 
fions of paflion, every ebullition of the 
heart, which leaves no time for coolly 
deliberating on regular plans, the Por- 
tugueze throws into this form; and a 
confiderable collection of excellent fon- 
nets might indubitably be formed, as 
well from the new as from the old Por- 
tugueze poets. 

s Buc olic poetry has ever been a fa- 
vourite with this nation. Excellent 
examples of it may be feen in Camoens’s 
collection; and with him are claffed fix 
other writers of eclogues, who, though 
they do not entirely equal him, have 
produced fome excellent {pecimens. 
Indeed I cannot but think that great 
mafter has led his country into a tafle 
for this kind cf poetry. Nothing is 
read but fuch amorous complaints as 
refemble thofe of Camoens; and the 
great uniformity, the conftant repcti- 
tion of the fame or fimilar thoug!ts, 
render the readers infenfible to many 
a beautiful defeription of later poet 
That fimplicity, which gives fuch 
charms to this fpecies of poetry, ish 
ale jays wanting. 

Among the odes and 
cially the foft tender fonnets, are fome 
soinlides pieces. Pr rtugues ze literature 
is alfo rich in blank-verie poems, and 
attempts are frequently made to imi- 
tate the metre of tie ancients. In 
every collection, Alcat. and Sapphic 
odes are rarely wanting. The tranfla- 
ations ef the ancients, of which there is 
no want, are always in blank iambic 
verfe, owing to the reftraint of tranf- 
lating into rhyme. The metrical art, 
however, of the Portugueze poets is 
not very far advanced, nor have they 
all attempted hexameters. They 
mutilate the metre of the ancients, as 
did formerly our German poets, who 
imagined our language would not ad- 
mit of a clofe imitation. Hence in 
their Sapphic odes they change the 
daéty] in the third cefura into a tro- 
chee, and in the Alcaic make the fourth 
ftrophe fimilar to the third, and com- 





ongs, efpe- 





pofe it entirely of iambics.—The fol- 
lowing is an example of the laft-men- 
tioned metre 
‘ Mas tu, ditofo, placido efpirito, 
‘ Entre os rifonhos coros angelicos, 
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*'N’ um turbilhao de luzes, 
* Sobes aos aftros nitidos,’ 

“ Thofe who would fean Portuguezg 
verfe muft recollect, that, like the 
Span ith and Italian, a final vowel jg 
cut off when the next word begins with 
a vow el oranh. Thus a08, properly 
a os, forms but one fyllable in verfe, 

“ Another poet thinks to fucceed 
with mere iambics. He fays, 
¢ Ja fe transforma em montanhas rigi- 

das, 
‘ Do vafto pelago as campinas cerulas, 
‘In Neptuno fanhoto 
‘ M1 bocas abre por tragar a terra,’ 

“ It alfo appears that odes are called 
Alcaic if the ftrophes have nearly the 
proper length; to the long or fhort 
tyllables no very ftrict attention is paid; 
the authors being {fatisfied if they do 
not too much violate the } pronunciation 
of the language.” Pe4nb. 

‘ There is cod ea of Portugueze 
tranflations, almoft all the French 
works of merit in the belles lettres, 
where religion will permit, being trant 
lated, and fome not ill executed. Bo- 
cage, for inftance, has tranflated Gil 
Blas very well. Adelaide and Theo- 
dore, the panegyrics of Thomas, and 
many others, will certainly contribute 
to the improvement of Portuguezewnit- 
ing. Spanifh works are rarely tranf- 
lated, the two languages being too 
nearly alike; perhaps alfo the irrecon- 
cilable national hatred may have fome 
inflyence, as itis utterly impoffible for 
a Portugueze to beftow praife on any 
thing Spanifh. From the Italian they 
have nothing but plays, nor do they 
oiten tranflate Euglith works, except a 
few dramas, a few books of travels (as 
for inftance Murphy’s), and medical 
writings. I know of no books tran 
lated immediately from the German 
Through the medium of the French 
they have in Portugueze, as in almoft 
all modern languages, two of our 
poems, one of the beft and one of the 
wortt. The reader will anticipate that 
I allude to Schonaich’s Hermann, and 
Gefiner’s Death of Abel. 

“ Novels are till ~s poor, the 
Portugueze being m this refpect far in- 
ferior to the Snani: rds. ft ranflations 
they have only the old and bad French 
novels, and a few Englifh, which are 
alfo by no means the beft. There isa 
collection of novels, under the title of 
Lances da Ventura, Acatos de defgraga, 
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e Heroifmos da _virtude ; ; Novellas of- 
fercidas a nacaO Portugueza para feu 
divertimento, 5 tom. 1794. ‘The title 
is fufficient to fhow in what’ tty le it is 
written, and with what ideas the col- 
letion has been made. ‘The Hiftoria 
de Carlos Magno, ou dos doze pares 
de Franca, is a faveurite novel both 
with the higher and lower claffes, and 
new editions of it conftantly appear. 
Burlefque bombaft appears to grea 
advantage in this language, certainly 
as much and more than in Spanith, and 
the agreeable nonfenfe is perufed with 
pleafure. The portraits of the twelve 
pecrs of France are always to be feen 
among the pictures fold about the 
freets for children, together with the 
formofiffima Floripes, ‘the giant Ferae 
bras, the Duque de Borgonha, Rinaldo, 
and the reft of the knights errant. 

“The prints and pictures that are 
fold about the ftreets, remind me of the 
caricatures. What is the object of 
thefe?> In London the miniftry and 
oppofition ; at Paris gaming, fathions, 
and fafhionable amufements; and at 
Lifbon affaffination: ail which objects 
they are contrived to render laughable. 
I have one before me, where a man 
comes to another, with a ftiletto in his 
hand, and demands the money due to 
him; upon which the latter is going to 
anfwer with the ftiletto, and a third 
coming up, fays, Agora accomodamfe 
(Ah! now you are reconciled). Cer- 
tainly anation muft be much depraved 
when aflaflinations become an object 
of mirth and fatire. 

* From this fhort digreffion I return 
to Portugueze literature. Even lite- 
rary hiftory itfelf has been much neg- 


leted fince the celebrated work of 


Barbofa Machado; and the late Sum- 
mario da Bibliotheca Lufitana is but a 
meagre extract from that work. In 
the Memorias da Litteratura Portugue- 
za, in 7 vols. publithed by the acade- 
my, little or n othing r is {aid of literary 
hiftory ; ;anda hittory of bucolic poetry, 
contained in thefe treatifes, afterwards 
reprinted in the larger Memorias of the 
academy, is alfo extremely poor and 
meagre, 

“The Memorias da Litteratura Por- 
tugueza abound in papers on Portu- 
gueze hiftory, fome of them compofed 
with great induftry and accuracy.— 
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Many ancient documents are there 
printed, and many elucidate the old 
and new conftitutions of the country. 
They are therefore indifpenfably ne- 
ceffary to the hiftorian *. Except this, 
the new works on the hiftory of Por- 
tugal are inconfiderable, nor is there 
one that contains an animated deicrip- 
tion. 

“ Philology is in a melancholy ftate. 
In Spain, from time to time, appear 
magnificent editions of the claflics ;~ 
but in Portugal, only infignificant faulty 
impreflions for fchool-boys. The profe 
tranflations made with the fame view ' 
deferve no notice ; the poetical verfions 
are in part better, and here and there 
are paflages extremely well tranflated, 
which it was the more eafy to attain, 
becaufe the Portugneze ts clofer to the 
Latin than any other language. Friar 
Joao de Soufa is a good Orientalift. His 
Veftigios da lingoa Arabica em Portu- 
gal, and his Documentos Arabicos, are, 
in the judgment of the learned and ju- 
dicious counfellor Tychfen, very good 
works. 

‘ The philofophy of the Portugueze 
was for a long time the mere obfcure 
cant of the fchools; but Pombal ba- 
nifhed it from the learned inftitutions, 
nor do even the profefforthips of logic 
and metaphyfics remain at Coimbra. 
Since that time I fcarcely know of a 
fingle publication in which any object 
of philofophy, properly fo called, is” 
treated.” P. 487. 

*¢ Mathematics, like all other abftrufe 
fciences, that require clofe and con- 
tinued application to. firft principles, 
are at avery low ebb. Stockler, the 
author of an introduction to the Theo- 
ry of Fluxions, is a good mathemati- 
cian, though in that work he fays no- 
thing that is new to our Gérman pro- 
feffors. In the Memorias da Academia 
de Lifboa are fome good mathematical 
papers, though the academy, in pro- 
pofing mathematical prize queftions 
too eafily anfwered, fomewhat expoted 
themfelves to a charge of ignorance. 
Steph. Cabral is a good practical geo- 
metrician; but aftronomy is totally 
neglected, nor have any obfervations 
been publifhed, or perhaps made, fince 
thofe in the Memorias da Academia ; 
and the Efemerides nauticas are copied. 
Their obfervatories are walls deftitute 


* “ To this muft be added the C lecga de livros ineditos de hiftoria Portu- 
gueza, Ke. 3 vols. fol. likewife publifhed by the academy.” 


~ Qi 
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of inftruments. All the geographical 
publications fince the great and cele- 
brated work of De Lima are but meagre 
extracts from that book 3 and it is a 
difgrace that there is no map of Portu- 
gal except that of Lopez, in which are 
great errors as to places moft common- 
ly known. This ev:l however will be 
corrected: for the Prince Regent has 
fent out fome geogra phen s to make a 
journey through Portugal, for 
provement of the m laps. Thef re 
men have begun to take oblervations 
on both fides of the Tagus. of Serra 
de Eftrella, and Serra de Foi ia. The 
Prince has alfo folemnly opened a geo- 
graphical academy, the 
whofe labours are ftill expected.”—— 
P.493- 


the i im- 


st Vee 
grentite 


eae 
COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE SPANISH 

AND PORTUGUEZE LANGUAGES. 

“ THE Portugueze is one of thofe 
languages that {pring from the Latin, to 
which moft of its words belong, though 
it affumed a totally different and nor- 
thern character, li ke the Spanifh, Ita- 
lian, French, and even the modern 
Greek. Moft of the words are but 
little different from the Latin, but the 
fyntax, the auxiliary verbs, to hawe and 
to be *, the ufe of the article, &c. are 
northern. The whole language very 
nearly approximates to the Spanith, 
but has a very different pronunciation, 
and many words peculiar to itfelf. 

“ It is very difficult to compare two 
languages in regard to harmony, as 
this depends much on being accuftem- 
ed to them; for we naturally confider 
that as beautiful, to which we have 
been habituated from early youth; 
while ftrange founds are frequc ntly 
unpleafant. Yet all nations agree in 


benefits of 


confidering too many or too crowded 
confonants as 2 defeet, and to gutturals 
moft nations are particularly averfe, 
Simple vowels have alfo on the whole 
a clearer and more pleafing found than 
diphthongs; but on the ot her hand too 
many vowelsandthe want of diphth ongs 
give too much uniformity, which is 
equally unpleafing. Thus the k anguage 
ot Otaheite would appear ridiculous 
to moft nations, and even the Italian 
has the fame monotonous def 
continual terminations in a, 

being tirefome even in recitat 
language may alfo appear affc&ed by 
too great an abundance of vowels or 
too foft a pronunciation of the confo. 
nants, asforinftance, the Swedifh, in 
which k is pronounced Itke tj (ty). 

“ The Spaniik poffefles a high degree 
of harmony, having more fonorous ter- 
minations, and a greater variety of tones 
than the Italian. It has however few 
diphthongs, and lefs variety than the 
French ; but its fonorous terminations 
give it a great preference to the latter, 
the tern inations of which are mute, and 
frequently cac: yphonious. It may be 
lamented that jand x are gutturalst, 
unlefs the pronut Satie of Eftvema- 
dura t, wh ere they are founded nearly 
like h, were gene ral. 

“J will here add a few remarks on 
the Spanifh pronunciat which I] 
have vainly fought in grammars. The 
d bet tween two vowels, as at the end 
of a word, is not founded at alls for 
though this rule has been limited to 
paiticiples in ado and ido, it is almof 
general. Mr. Fither, in his Travels 
throvgh Spain, has remarked it of the 
words Prado and Guadalquivir ; butit 
applies to Badajoz Merida, and 
others §. ‘The pronunciation of ch is 


ion, 


alfo 


* « The author probably means the ufing them as figns of tenfes, thofe verbs 


and their inflexions being almoft entire ly Latin. 
+ “ The author has forgotten that ¢ before ¢ 
but provincial ep Mee and 


ral; 
the beauty and harmony of 
the German, Irith, 


them wholly unadapted to mufic ; 


disfigurations 
a language. 
Welth, &c. are a real defo rinity, efpecially when they ters 
minate a word, as they frequently do in thofe languages, 


‘but the fofter 


tT 
» and i is alfo an afpirated guttue 
are no real objections to 
The ftrong and numerous gutturals of 


thereby rendering 
and rather gutturals of the 


Spanith, where they fcarcely ever terminate a word, are rather an ornamental 


variety.” 


t “ Almoft throughout Spain the sparse are afpirated i in good fociety but 


little ftronger thanh; and at moft with 


one foft vibration of 


fthe throat. T.” 


§ “ The author fure ly means that the d is pronounced in thefe words, fuch 


being the gene ral practice, though in Prado it is oftener 


Vveriation. re . 


nute in familiar cons 


hard 
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hard like tfech * in German; the moft 
refined Spaniards pronounce it nearly 
like zi in German, in a manner difficult 
to imitate. The z is almoft always 
lifped, but in a much more refined 
manner than the Englifh th +. 

“ The Spanifh language may be ac- 
cufed of a {pecies of affectation. The 
t is often coupled with i when it pre- 
cedesane, and an e inthe middle of a 
word is often preceded by ani, as tier- 
ra, tiniebras, tiene. To the u ane is 
frequently fubjoined [, as in Duero, 
neuftro, puente: alfo the converfion 
of the Latin pl into ll and the pronun- 
ciation of the z may be included under 
thishead. But when the ear is accut- 
tomed to it, allaffectation diminifhes. 

“ With this affectation the Portu- 
gueze cannot be reproached, for the i 
is omitted every where, even where it 
appears necellary ; ue is reftored to o, 
and the z is not lifped. It is alfo free 
from gutturals, both j and x being 
pronounced hike the Fre nch j, and the 
ch like the fame letters in French. It 
alfo poffeffes a greater variety by means 
of various diphthongs. Thus ai is pro- 
nounced as in German, ei as it is pre- 
nounced by the Livonians, and ao final 
as aung; on the other hand, it has 
nafal founds like the French, viz. a0, 
em, om, where the m is founded like 
ng, which cannot be confidered as 
pleafing. But it is a great defect to 
want thofe grand and full-toned termi- 
nations, in which the Spanifh abounds; 
for the laft fyllables in Portugueze 
found mute, and as it were fwallowed; 
and even when they end in a and o 
thefe vowels are pronounced fo thevt, 
that a mere mute e is heard. To this 
may be added the ugly cuftom of pro- 
nouncing the s at the end both of 
words and of fyllables as a weak fch 


* « Or asin the Englifh word church. 


Pe) 


(fh): thus mais is pronounced maifch, 
and Lifboa almoft Lifchboe. This 
pronunciation however is not fo com- 
mon in the provinces and among the 
lower claffes as in the metropolis and 
among the higher orders; and feems 
to be originally a {pecies of affectation. 
1 was told this affectation is very re- 
cent, having been unknown twenty 
years ago, and that it originated from 
the Englifh. As I received this account 
from a man of much information, Iam 
convinced I may rely on its accuracy. 

“On the whole, the Portugueze, 
efpecially as it is now fpoken, is not 
fo fonorous as the Spanifh. It is in- 
deed without gutturals, but, on the 
other hand, abounds in nafal founds, 
mute terminations, and too much fibil- 
lation.’ P. 497. 

“ for eafe in converfation the Por- 
tugueze is preferable to the Spantth. 
It is fhorter ; the pronunciation requires 
lefs exertion, is far removed from ail 
affectation, and refembles a fibillating 
W — To thefe advantages may be 
added a greater facility in addrefling 
one another in converfation. The 
Spaniards exprefs the word you by 
ufted (pronounced ooftay) which is a 
contradiction of vueftra merced, and 
to omit this word is an extreme affront, 
fimilar to ufing du (thou) in German 
as a mark of contempt. Perfons of 
rank are addreffed with uffia (a con- 
traction for vueftra fenoria ||). The 
Portugueze has no fuch contractions 3 
the words vofla mercé, vofla fenhoria, 
vofla excellencia 4, being always fpoken 
at length, though pronounced with 
great rapidity ; but then it is not polite 
often to repeat them, the third perfon 
being ufed without further addition, 
and thefe phrafes only at the beginning 
of a converfation, or in fome particular 


The pronunciation, like the German 


zi, the tranflator does not remember to have heard in Spain. ‘T.” 
+ “In the capital, and where the language is the pureft, the z is pronounced 


h ke the Engl 


E Or rath 
ment of words. “‘T.” 


Lith th, beginning with the tongue between the tecth, as is the c be- 
fore e and i, or when thus written (q) before other vowels. 
nounced beginning with the tongue fomewhat between the teeth. 
difficult to imitate, and induces a habit of lifping other languages. T.” 
r the Latin o ts changed into ue, particularly in the commence- 


The dis alfo pro- 
This is 


‘ And wi neia, which is a contraction for vueftra excellencia. . T.’’ 
€ “ In addrefling a Portugueze who is not noble, the phrafe voffa mere¢é 
ufed; to a noble without a title § voffa fenhoria; to counts, marquiffes, &c 
voffa excellencia. More courtefy is however fhown to the ladies; every o 


who is noble, though untitled, being addreffed by voila excellencia.” 


: 


> 


§ © Like the German wens.” 


cafes 








am, 


. 


cafes. This renders converfation very 
pleafant, whereas the conflant repeti- 
tion of ufed in Spanifh encumbers it 
with needlefs redundancy; the Portu- 
gueze is alfo efpecially formed for chit- 
chat, for much may be fpoken without 
jaying any thing. Thus the connec- 
tives or expletives pois and pois entao 
(well, well then), are continu illy ufed, 
though merely to gain time; and when 
any one tells a ftory, the words efta 
bom, efta feito (it is well, it is done), 
cenote that it is concluded. Perfons 
both of high and Ik »w birth conftantly 
ufe thefe and other expletives, fre- 
quently very mal-apropos. Thus on 
inquiring of a woman after we had tra- 
veiled fome way into Algarve, whether 
we had yet entered that province, fhe 
anfwered, § Pois entao, Algarve, efta 
‘ feito, efta aqui’ (well then, Algarve, 
it is) done, it is here). It muft be 
allowed, however, that this kind of 
converfation, which is always inter- 
mixed with many forms and ceremo- 
nies, may in ferious affairs become 
very fatiguing.” PP. 502. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

“© OF the poems which have been 
before pul blithed, I have chiefly to re- 
peat what I have already faid. They 
are the produce of that leifure which, 
though coming unfought for to the 
lover of literature, tends equally to 
multiply proofs of the natural bias of 
his mind. Part of them are only to 
be attributed to the occafions which 
apparently called them forth; but the 
generality are owing alfo, more or lefs, 
toa defire I had of exemplifying fome 
points of criticifm, and of poffeffing a 
fort of memorial of thofe judgments, 
which the purfuits I was engaged in 
had from time to time led me to form. 
As thefe opinions, therefore, bear ra- 
ther a clote relation to the poems col- 
ectively confidered, I conceive, that 
to refer to fome of the former in treat- 
ing of the latter, will not only be 
thought not foreign to the p. rpofe, 
but that, in affording new matte, for 
reflection, it will fenfibly apologize to 
the reader, for calling his attention 
twice to the fame compofitions. 

“ Before I fpecify any one in parti- 
cular, I have only to obferve concern- 
ing them all, that a finifhed and cor- 
rect ftyle has been attempted, and per- 
haps in fome refpects fuccefsfully ; as 
wel! as that the example of certain in- 
novations in the ftructure of the verfe, 
and in the form of the expreffion 
(though I cannot fay that they have 
yet prevailed generally), has been dih- 
gently guarded againit. Inftances of 
thefe 
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thefe are, firft, where an affected or 
improper ftrets is laid upon the third 
fyllable in the verfe; as in the follow- 
ing inftance : 


> 





‘ The glad beam brightens 
J do not mean to fay, that our Iambic 
does not allow a degree of ftrefs to be 
laid upon the third fyllable, which 
often improves the effect. We find in 
every page verifes like, 








¢ Of man’s firft difebedience—’ 
And, 

¢ In thefe deep folitudes e 
And Pope likewife cautioufly, and 


where the fenfe fupports him, intro- 

duces verfes compoted in the manner 

even of the firft of thefe three exam- 

ples: as, 

‘The green reed.trembles, and the 
bulruth nods.’ 

“ Another mode of poetical expref> 
fion, and which may be accounted in- 
novation when frequently and com- 
monly ufed, is where the verb precedes 
the nominative cafe. The beit poets, 
who have indeed employed this con- 
ftruction, efpecially where the freedom 
of blank verle gave it greater pro- 
priety, have done fo but fparingly. 
We may bear poflibly, 

“Refounds the living furface of the 

ground—’ 

but it feems ufed in fuch inftances as 
the ne plus ultra of poetical licenfe. 
There are fome, I know, who approve 
with me of Cicero’s opinion, that the 
only style to be cultivated, is that 
which is the moft proper to commu- 
nicate and enforce “our fentiments; 
confequently who will fee no origin- 
ality in a departure, upon general 
principles, from the verfification and 
phrafeology of Pope and Dryden. 

“ Among the Odes there is one 
which formed a chorus in the firft edi- 
tion of the Battle of Eddington. I 
thought it did not fufficiently adhere 
to the rule of Horace, forbidding 


“Quod non propofito conducat, et 
hereat apte.’ 

6 —— Odes between the acts that feem 

*Unapt, or foreign to the general 
theme.’ CoLMAN. 


I likewife thought the correfpondence 
of the rhymes might not be fufficiently 
perceftible. 


Yet I recollect a with I 
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at the fame time made, that the rage 
for novelty would ifpend itfelf upon 
rhymes, inftead of altering the fimpli- 
city of language. Except the ode now 
republifhed, every thing that I could 
at all wilh recommended to attention 
in the firft, will be found in the fecond 
edition of the Battle of Eddingten. 

“ The Sonnet, though of modern 
invention, has engaged the attention 
of Boileau, and other critics. It has 
been, and is ftill in different countries, 
often employed to celebrate trifling 
occurrences, which form proper fub- 
jects for occafional verfes, but do not 
admit of much of the foirit of poetry ; 
but I muft confefs I am moft ftruck 
with the opinions of thofe who cor- 
fider it as a {pecies of elegy. It feems 
to me, full as much as elegy, equal to 





a difplay of the pomp of nuinbers: 
and [ have often admired the graceful 
dignity of its march, with its attendant 
rhymes. It feems to have been well 
employed, as it has lately been, in de- 
feribing particular places; efpecially 
when fome interefting event of palt 
times has occurred ina beautitul fpot : 
for this isa proper fubject for elegy. 
The fonnet too, by its bre is fitted 
for the traveller, who is always on the 
point of viliting fome new place, and 
receiving new impreflions that might 
efface the former ones. It is calculated 
to exprefs a fingle and general elegiac 
feuitiment, before other thoughts con- 
nected with it have been fuggefted by 
the fubject; and as there is, of courfe, 
the greater unity where a compofition 
does not confift of tranfitions, but 
forms of itfelf one fentiment, the clofe 
relation of its parts by means of rhyme 
correfponds with this unity, and dif- 
tinguifhes this fort of poem. Boileau 
thinks repeated rhyme fo neceflary to 
the fonnet, that he makes that its defi- 
nition, though he gives no reafon for 
its neceffity. 

“ [have faid elfewhere, that it may 
be a queftion, whether the fonnet 
might not exceed the bounds of clegy, 
and extend to every thing poetical that 
may be conceived in a fingle thought ; 
forming thus a contraft in character 
with epigram, which might then con- 
fine itielf to point and wit. Suitably 
to this idea, we have fome fonnets 
which refemble the Greek epigram. 
‘The reader and writer will better un- 
derftand each other, when the proper 
feparation and diflribution of ftyles 
fhall, 





















fhall, by any means, have been com- 
pleted. But though it is allowable to 
fpeculate moderately, alteration, per- 
haps, ought here to be avoided. 

“It has been obfeived, that thofe 
moral writers are highly ferviceable, 
who, by means of fhort and firiking 
precepts, keep up that lively fenfe of 
duty to which the mind is too little 
prone. The /pigram, though of little 
dignity as a compofition or a work of 
fancy, is particularly calculated to be 
a vehicle of thefe; and, however liable 
to abufe, may be much relied on by 


the moralift. It refembles farce, of 


which it has been faid, ¢ that its pro- 
‘ feffed end, if we allow it to have any 
© reafonable one, is to inftrud.’ Shofe, 
therefore, who declaim enthufiattically 
againft point and inferior wit, made 
ufe of as they are by the ancients in 
compofitions which are their proper 
vehicles, as if they were out of place, 
have not, probably, fuch poetical 
powers as their high tone and conve- 
nient argument wouldinfinuate. Arif- 
totle fpeaks of a perception of the re- 
lations of things as a proof of genius; 
but the notion which thofe perfons en- 
tertain, would induce us to think 
was rather a proof of dulnefs. 

The work to be noticed after the 
Epigr: ams, is that which, if it has fi 
gefted new critical rules, may be faid 
to have extended Alfred’s influence, as 
a legiflator, even to the drama. I have, 
in another part of thefe volumes, un- 
folded its nature and object; and thall 
here, therefore, content myfelf with 
obferving, that I had formed a drama- 
tic fcheme, with much thought, and 
with very peculiar views. Such un- 
avoidable impediments to its execution 
as many authors experience, induced 
me at length to lay it wholly afide; 
and perceiving (now that enthufiafm 
has abated, and circumftances altered) 
the degree of trouble that muft attend 
its execution, I am very far from being 
likely to refume it. But though I 
never fhall be willing, that what I may 
write fhould be exhibited on any Eng- 
lifh theatre, my opinions of the drama 
will be lefs clear than I fhould wifh, 
unlefs I compote one or two pieces, to 
be judged of in the clofet, which may 
remove the objections that arofe from 
my meaning being mifapprehended, by 
giving examples of a character of wri- 
ting that I contented myfelf with de- 
{cribing. This therefore, reforting, not 
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to fubjeg&ts which I once fixed upon, 
but to fome that furnifh ftill more ufe. 
ful morals, I intend to do at my leis 
fure ; although I finally relinquifh the 
drama asa principal purfuit, when | 
firft propofed to myfelf an advantage 
from changing the line of my writing,” 
Py viii. 
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EXTRACTS. 
ODE TO TIME$ WRITTEN ON THE 
NEW YEAR’S DAY OF 1781 
“ TIME, awiul power, that rulft o’er 
all; 
By rich, by poor, unbrib’d, w itys 
ing r fou int a3 
Beneath whofe arm triumphant heroes 
fall, 
And golden palaces beftrew the 
detert ground: 


* Too long, whene’er- thou haft re. 
new’'d 
The flowery foliage, or matur’d the 
plain, 
Have War, and Ruin fell, his hated 
brood, 
And Death untimely, lower’d amid 
thy mournful train ; 


“ While daunted at thy bre vd fevere 
Spring check’d her joy, the bloom 
of Summer fled; 
Autumn fate weeping on his fheaves, 
and near 
Ev’n fullen Winter wore a thrilling 
gloom more dread. 


* ©, as thou hold’ft thy ceafelefs 
courte, 
Grown milder now, great Power; 
with Peace combin’d, 
Driving far off grim War and lawlefs 
Force, 
Thy formidable locks with lafling 
olive bind. 


& So may the fields revive, andl late 
Where Defolation triumph’d, Plenty 
reign: 
By Fear withheld, though mourning 
at his fate, 
So may the labourer ply his cheerful 
toil again! 
“ Calm Nature’s voice, and wood- 
notes fweet, 
The din of loud artillery fucceed 5 
Commerce a world’s returning treafure 
greet ; 
Nor fad Britannia more, begict with 
trophies, blecd.”? Vol. i. p. 8. 
EPIGRAMe 
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EPIGRAM.—A CONSOLATION OF 
AVARICE. 


« SPOUSE of unfetter’d heart, 
though now a wife 
In wedlock’s bands has faften’d thee 
for life : 
Her features mean fome good forebode 
thee fill, 
And looks repullive, that with terror 





* crowdslettempted beauty 
yleld; 

Thy rights are guarded by a Gorgon 
fhield.” Vol. i. p. 48. 





EPIGRAM ON HIS MAJESTY’S HAPPY 
RECOVERY iN 1789. 
“ THE endanger’d veffel, victrefs of 

the gale, 

Reftor’d her pilot, fpreads again the 
fail, 

Fame boafts, that long the ocecan’s 
rage was brav’d 

Without his guidance, and the tackle 
fav’d ; 

Yet lefs in wonder, as the nations 
kne w 

This bark Was govern’d by a Britifh 
crew.” Vol.i. p 49. 


SESTINA*, (From Petrarch.) 


“ TO every animal that dwells on 
earth, 

Unlefs thofe few that dread the blazing 
fun, 


moe allotted, for their toil, the 

ay; 

But, when the heavens are lighted by 
the ftars, 

Some hie to fheds for hhelter, fome to 
woods, 

There to enjoy their wifh’d repofe till 


Morne 


“ And I, as foon as I behold the morn 

Difperfing round the dews and fhades 
o’er earth, 

And calling forth the beafts from all 
the woods, 

wind no cheerful influence in the 
un; 

Then, when I flaming fee the nightly 
ftars, 


I = weep, and languifh for the day. 
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“ When dufky evening then fucceeds 
the day, 

Within this land, and makes another’s 
morn, 

Penfive I gaze at the relentlefs ftars, 

That fafhion’d me from much too feel- 
ing earth ; 

And curfe the day I firft beheld the 
fun, 

By which I feem a favage in the woods. 

“ey pate. think no beaft has, in the 

woods, 
Appear’d fo terrible by night or day, 
As fhe I figh for, where’er fhines the 


fun ; 

Nor do I paufe for evening, or for 
morn 5 

For though I am a mortal piece of 
earth, 


The ftrong defire I feel is from the 
ftars. 


* Before I may afcend to you, bright 


flars, 

Or ieek below the lover’s myrtle 
woods, 

Leaving my body, then but mouldering 
earth, 


May I obtain her pity! Joy, one day, 

Will balance years of pain, and ere the 
morn, 

Content, announc’d me by the fetting 
fun. 


«“ With her firft witnefs’d by the fet- 
ting /un, 

Might I remain, and only fee the ftars 

During one night, and might it ne’er 
be morn; 

Nor might fhe, to that honour of the 
woods ; 

Transform’d, efcape my love, as on 
that day, 

When Phoebus follow’d her below on 

earth. 

« But deep in earth, my coffin from 
the avoods 

Brought, I fh ould lie, and day exhibit 
Pars, 

Ere fuch a glorious morn difpiay the 
fun”? Vol. ii. pe 251 


LXXVI. An Inquiry into the ancient 


Greek Game, fuppofed to have been 
invented by Palamedes, antecedent to 


“ The lines of the Seftina terminate, in every ftanza, in the fame words, 
of tqwo fyllables; but, from the ftruéture of an Italian verfe, thofe words feem 


Vou. V.i—No. L. 


Properly rendered by a monofyllable in Englifh.”’ 
3 L 
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the Siege of Troy; with Reafons for 
believing the fame to have been 
known from remote Antiquity in 
China, and progretfively improved 
into the Chineie, Indian, Perfan, 
and European Chefs. Alfo two 
Differtations: 1. On the Athenian 
Skirophoria: 2. On the mytftical 
Meaning of the Bough and Um- 
breila, in the Skiran Rites. (With 
five Plates, aud feven Vignettes.) 
4to, pp. 16g. 148. Becket. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


“ THE three following Tracts, writ- 
ten in the hours of relaxation from 
bufineis, are prefented to the pubiic 
with the hope, that what was taken 
up for private amufement, may 


prove 
s 


acceptable as a matter of more gencral 

entertainment, if not of literary ufe. 
“ The firft is defigned, if poflible, 

to illuftrate a fubject upon which much 
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has been very learnedly advanced, but 
not with the moft fatisfactory effed; 
for the precife nature of the ancient 
games of {kill remains yet undeter- 
mined; and many paffages in the mot 
favourite clafficauthors having reference 
tothem, wait for an explanation, which 
they can only receive from a ftill more 
lucid expofition. 

‘© The examination of this fubjed 
has, however, involved in it the dif 
cuffion of another; for no fooner was 
the form of the ancient Petteia atcer. 
tained, than it prefented itielf in the 
hinete game of chefs. If a conclu. 
fion has been drawn from this difco- 
very, that may be thought injurious to 
the credit of the Hindus, it will yet 
be feen, that whilft the genuine records 
of hiftory have been refpected, com. 
mon tradition only is combated; the 
vanity and error of which, it muft at 
all times be confidered a fervice ren- 
dered to literature to expofe. If the 
reader fhall approve of the explana. 
tion here given of the Pettcia, he will 
perhaps be induced to conceive, that 
the claim of the Hindus to originality 
in their invention of cheis, has been 
too incautioufly admitted. 

“ In attempting to elucidate the 
Grecian games, recourfe has been had 
to the authority of Julius Pollux, as 
far as he has treated of the Petteia and 
the Plinthion ; but as this writer has 
allo obferved, that the ule of the latter 
game was formerly permitted in the 
temple of Minerva Skiras, at Athens, 
a further inveftigation into the mean 
ing both of the title, and the ceremo- 
nies performed in honour of that god- 
defs, was confidered neceilary to ren- 

der the whole complete. ‘To have en- 
tered upon fuch a difquifition d 

fively, would have interrupted the re 
gular order of the firft inquiry; 4 tem- 
porary iluftration of another kind has 
theretore been reforted to, and the 
reader will accordingly have an early 
infight into the general nature of the 
Skiran feftival, from a defign, which, 
with two others, has been obligingly 
furnifhed by Mr. Trefham. But it 1s 
hoped that the reader’s curiofity may 
be more completely fatisfied by the 
two Difiertations annexed: in one of 
them will be difplayed, the external 
ceremonies of a very interefting Athe- 
nian feftival; and in the other, will be 
fubmitted fome general conjectures, 
which may poflibly bring to ligat 
whatever 
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whatever myfteries were concealed in 
the Skiran rites; and which, by ex- 
plaining what were re “ally the religious 
principles of the Greeks from their 
appropriate fymbols, may afford fome 
ufeful hints in the fludy of antiquities.” 
P.Y. 


Stetina neem 


EXTRACTS. 
THE GAME OF MERRILS, 
“ KNOWN to the Greeks by the 


name of Tgiddi0v%, was probably more 
ancient than the Il:r?ea, and perhaps 
the parent of it; inafmuch as depofit- 
ing the pebbles alternately, mutt have 
been- more ancient than the moving 
them *. 

“ Dr. Hyde obferves, that the Ori- 
ental name for this central fquare upon 
the board of Mervils, is Zindan; Car- 
cer. Anglicé, * the Pound,’ —* auaf peco- 
*rum carcer’ And indeed it 1s very 
probable that it was originally intended 
to reprefent fomething of this kind. 
For as the eaftern fliepherds amufed 
themfelves by playing with the peb- 
bles, whilft they watched their fo et 
they might afterwards have introduced 
the figure of the fold itfeif, as an orna- 
ment to the board. ‘This had likewife 
its ufe; the pebbles being probably 
firft depofited there, and taken from 
it, as occafion required, in the courfe 
of the orn 

“ And here, I think I obferve the 
origin of the Sacred mark; for, as I 
have no doubt of the Wiris« having 
taken its rife from this fimple zame, 
the /heep-fold was retained in the centre 
of the board of the Herieia alfo, and 
Rtyled by the Greeks 2 : / 
fold, But in procefs of time, we find 
this word accepted in a very different 
fenfe+. And it came firft ‘to fy rnit'y 
the fquare enclofure, or railing within 
which the images of the gods were 
placed; and, at laft, the feeby, or ter 
ple itfelf. And thus, from want of dif- 
criminating between the ancient and 
modern fenfe of the word Enxds, the 
{pace in the centre of the board was 
called * the Sacred ;? and becaufe it 
the central ftation, or point 


Lunds, the Aecep- 


covered 
of interfection, the ¢ tet yeauur’.” 
P. 13. 


* “ The fche me of this board, as kn 
try, is mentioned by our poet Sh: akfpe ire as the Nine-men’s Morvice.” 
t “ Potter's Anti quities, vol. i. p. 
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SCYTHIAN ORIGIN OF THE 
Tlerleia 

“ TT would be going into too wide 
a field of i nquiry, were we now to ex- 
amine the degree of intimacy which 

ertainly exifted, from earlicft times 
bets weea the Scythians and the Greeks, 
by way of afe ertaie Ling the fource from 
which ‘the paftoral game was imparted 
to the latter. Nor would 1 here with 
to adduce all the various authorities, 
v hic h muft be frefh in every memory, 
tending to eftablith the identity of the 
northern inhabitants of Greece with 
the Hyperboreans, and proving how 
gener Seythian manners and reli- 
gious ceremonies were diffufed over 
every part of Greece. It is enough to 
point ont that the Greeks, at one time, 
were affociated with, and partook of 
the mi: nnere of the Scythian Nomades, 
to efablith the poffibility of their hav- 
ived the Tlerie/a from them. In 
accounting for the coincidence of an- 
cient cufioms, we muft look for fome 
probable reafon, which will equally 
apply to every party concerned in the 
Now, the purpefe of this 
incuiry could not be anfwered, by te- 


OF THE 









1} py rec 





quett ion. 
i 





fe} he origin of the game to any 
othe niry. It is hardly probable 
that Ch: ‘idea or Egypt fhould have 
fent the Tler?e/e into Greece. The 
ys ee was a polifhed, as well as a 
powerful nation, long beforethe Greeks 


a id qui tted the w andering ftate ; there- 
fore Hittle ikely to have communicated 


to them a tected game. On the 
other hand, } iay be juttly bg nt 


whether the Feyntians communicated 
it to the Gree} s: for, notwith 
a hearfay report of Plato, concerning 
their god Theut being the inventory 
we have no reafon to beteve they ever 
tered it as a pers if they 
inted with its; but ra- 
ther made it fobfervient He. their fa- 

iftronomy 3; and by dif- 
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pt {jr cr t! p bt les upo ithe TTerlevrnosayy 
fo as to exprefs the relative fituation of 
the plenets, they formed from it the 
firft idea of the orrery. But the ma- 
terial difficulty will be, to coftvey the 
eame fin Gredee to the north of 


China, where ‘ertainly was known. 
The Yigo and Ping, of the Greek and 





epherds of this coun 
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176. 
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Chinefe games, will appear as armed 
natives of the fame couniry, and en- 
gaged in the fame warfare, however 
widely diftant the field in which the 
operatios of each were carried on; 
the former, feeming tu confide on their 
own unaffifted exertions; the latter, 
acting with auxiliaries, ill adapted to 
the nature of their difcipline, and ferv- 
ing rather as an incumbrance than an 
ornament tothe game. We fliall be 
at no lois to fix upon the intermediate 
wandering tribes of Afia, as the com- 
municators of the game to ail thefe 
countries, whofe feveral confines they 
touched upon. Numerous as thefe 
tribes muft have been, and varying 
from each other, both as to diftinguifh- 
ing names and language, in this point 
they agreed, that they were Nomades 3 
and they may be thcrefore allowed an 
indifcrimimate right to the merit of the 
invention.”” P. 51. 





OF THE FEAST OF THE UMBRELLA, 
OR THE BOUGH——-THE MISTLETOE, 


“ AMONGST the many Hyperbo- 
rean rites brought into Greece by the 
Pelafgi, which continued even alter 
the expuifion of that people by the 
Hellenes, we may rank the Skirophoria. 
Upon the tucceiles of the latter, no 
doubt but many of the ancient pofef- 
fors of the country decured to them- 
felves a iheiter in the mountainous 
parts of Greece, and particularly in 
Arcadia, where the feat we have men- 
tioned was long preferved; and be- 
trayed its origin by the Myperborean 
ceremonies employed in the celebra- 
tion of it. It is fufhcient to fay that 
the Xnugia, as conducted at Alea in 
Arcadia, admitted the cruel cuftom of 
fcourging, which clearly indicates the 
quarter from whence the whole was 
derived. ‘The more enlightened Athe- 
nians, however, from motives of hu- 
manity perhaps, omitted this pra@ice 
in the feftival, which they were in the 
habit of celebrating equally with the 
Arcadians, and which, no doubt, they 
equally received from the fame fource. 

“© A further inducement for my be- 
lieving that the Skirophoria were of 
Hy perborean or Scythian origin, arifes 
from th: following confiderations : that 
altuough this ceremony has been gene 


} 








ra‘ly veverred to the Uxigov, or Umbrella 
yet, as this word (acccrdingly as its 


2 


termination may be varied) is applied 
to many different objects which matt 
have been totally unconnected with 
this theme, we are to conclude that 
the word itfelf had fome other generic 
meaning. Amongft the various figni- 
fications of it, we find that Lxige ime. 
plies the north-aweft wind; and this 
may poflibly have been its original 
fenfe with reeard to thofe other words, 
Thus, the Lxeguvides wirgar, were large 
rocks lying to the N.W..; and the rob- 
ber Skiron, whom Theteus flew, was 
perhaps a hardyandcrue! Hyperborean, 
The ayn2 paytis Of Paulanias, who 
founded the ancient temple of Minerva 
at the port of the Phalerus, came from 
Dodona, and.wae therefore o: Pelatgic 
defeent; to which we may add, that 
he poffibly received the titie or Skiros, 
on account of his_coming from the 
N.W. We might continue thefe ree 
marks, by obferving, that the picket and 
advanced guard of the Lacedemoniag 
army was compofed of troops called 
Leigirxs, Thefe were Arcadians, ace 
cording to Hefychius; for Zxigos wasa 
fettlement in Arcadia, eftablithed, no 
doubt, by a people who came from the 
north-weft ; and it was in the fo ‘tnefles 
of this country that I have iuppofed 
the reft of the Pelafzi had taken Jhelter, 
But it would be tedious to muitiply 
inftances; 1am however led to con- 
ceive that Arcadia, of all the provinces 
of ancient Greece, muft be the riche 
ix Pelafgic remains; and that if a mo- 
derate attention were paid to thofe 
parts, many valuable difcoveries might 
prefent themfelves to the inquirer, 
which would ainply repay his fearch.” 
P. tol. 

“ From the celebration of this feat 
about the fummer folftice, and from 
the circumftance of the Athenian year 
beginning at the faine tame, we might 
conclaide, that the Skiran rites were 
intended to folemnize the opening of 
the year; in which opinion we fhould 
be contiderably encouraged, were we 
to advert to certain rites adopted by 
other nations, which would be found 
to have the fame allufion with the 
Stirophoria, notwithflanding the new 
year of thofe nations began differently 
from the other folitice, or from the 
equmoctial points.” P. 104. 

«“ ‘The miftletee-bough was equally 
an attendant cmblem upon the Hyper- 
borean year. As it was particularly 
venerated on the night of the old year, 
I have- 
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[have little feruple in conftruing it into 
an emblem of night. 

“ In Holftein, fays the intelligent 
Editor of the Northern Antiquities, it 
is called the * Mareniaken, or branch 
of jpectres. What can this imply, but 
that it was an emblem of night, which 
the ghofts were faid to be attendant 
upon? * Yam te manet Nox, fabul 
6que Manes.” As the Roman pot 
combined them together, fo the mi//e- 


tor, reprete i the joades, 10- 
perry ermed ‘ ure th of tres. 
“« When we read, 1 the da, that 


Balder (who was the fame as ‘he Sun) 
skilled by the mifletoe thrown at 
him, this can only denote, that— 


¢ The fun fit, and the thades of nicht 
were {pread over him.’ 


“ Keyfler relates a fingular ceremony 
in Germany ait Gaui, ibat oi the laft 
day of December, yvouths go about 
with the mit crving, *To the 
§ mm: wey P—< 
$ bu md J 

The Cl of no — Eu- 
rope fond!y continue their reverence 
for this bouh to ihe prefent moment, 
and they fufpend it in their halis on 
Chrifimas Eve (which is about the win- 
ter loiftice), as an emblern of the night, 
which, for them, precedes a new year 
of Redemption. 

“ Vhe Hyperboreans calied nighs, 
©The Mother of the Tear? ‘The mil- 
tletoe was a fit emblem of it; and the 
Greeks, who borrowed much of their 
reliious worihip from them, only ex- 
changed w-nter for the furmmer foiltice, 
and in other refpects adopted the cere- 








mory. ‘The prieft of the fun carried, 
for this purpote, a bough, which, from 
its ihade, wae called Exwed Duiga, or 
Lxiew, It was, with the Greeks, an 
emblem of the aight, or the old year, 
to Waich the day of the new year Was 
on tne point of tucceeding; and from 
this allufion of the douzh to night, 
whenever we fec'a bough, or an um- 
brella, or a tree depictect upon Hetruf- 
can vates, it invariably implies the 
thades, and alludes to the Inferi: we 
it isa very curious circumftance, th 

the golden bough, which Aineas finds 
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in Inferis, is compared by Virgil to the 
miftletoe, and is actually reprefented 
as growing upon the eas-tree. 


‘ Quale fulet fylvis brumali frigore Vil- 


cum 
A P a9 
© Fronde virere ne vl, 
* * “~ * * * ” 


© Talis erat fpecies auri frondentis opacad 
‘Nice’? —— 
JENeE ID, lib. vi. ver. 204. 

*¢ We now fha!l leara to account for 
the otherwife difficul: meaning of the 
word Lxigos, as appl.ed to the N.W.§ 
it ix, even im this tente, to be under= 
pos, Or /hady, for thefe rites 
were bicught by the Hyperboreans 
from the N.W. which may thus be 
The Land of Sbades*” It 
was there that the Cimmerian Tartarus 
was placed, and the Orcus of the 
Greeks and “Romans, which laft ftill 
remains in our Qrcades, or Orkney 
Tiands; as has been amply proved by 
Mr. Bailly, and by almoft every other 
writer who has taken up the fubject of 
Northern antiquities. 

“ The Pelaigic inftitution of the 
Lirophoria was therefore the procefs 
fion of ihe bough; which might pof- 
fibly have been borne, in earlier times, 
on the day preceding the winter fol- 
flice; but which certamly formed, in 
the later ages, a religious feftival at 
Acheas, on the day which preceded 
the opening of the new folar year. It 
was attended likewife with other cere- 
mories, in which the fun was called 
upon by the Athenians to affift, and 
favour their agricultural labours.” 
P. 108. 
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NORTHERN CUSTOM OF ELECTING 
UNDER TREES. 

“ FROM the elegant tranflator of, 
and commentator upon, Mr. Mallet’s 
work +, to whom I have been already 
fo much indebted, J learn that the 
Northern nations conceived that their 
gods wee feated, and adminiftered 
juitice from, under an afd-tree; that 
many cuftoms fill remain of couris 
being held, and magiftrates and officers 
chofen under trees. An Etonian alfo 


* «© What fhall we fay of the Umbri, the £ gens antiquy ma Italie ?? whofe 
name has hitherto been derived trom "Owfeos, or from their having been over- 
rm eet by the Apennines? Were they not rather Lxigaves, from the Land of 

iades 2”? 


+ “ Northern Antiquities, 2 vol. 8vo. 1770.” 


will 
















































will be pleafed with recollecting, on 
this occafion, the ceremonies of his 
college :—the § cafe fronde.c pro taber- 
© naculis,’ in the window receiles of 
the Lower School, and the arbours in 
Long Chamber, for which, if I mif- 
take not, a waggon-load of boughs is 
provided at the expenfe of the college ; 
and this happening at the time of the 
annual eleGion of candidates for the 
univerfity, feem referrible to this, and 
may be remains of the old northern cuf- 
tom of ¢ electing under ibe bough? And 
I hope it may not be deemed too fan- 
ciful, if I fuppofe that Thefeus elected 
his magifirates at the feaf of the Bough, 
at the fummer folftice, that they might 
enter upon their office at the firit new 
moon.” P, 118. 
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EXTRACTS. 
ON THE IRRITABILITY OF NERVES, 

BY EVERARD HOME, ESQ. FeRS. 

“ THE nerves have been hitherto 
conlidered as chords that have no 
powers of contraction within thems 
{cives, but only ferving as a mediums 
by means of which the influence of 
the brain may be communicated to the 
muicles, and the impretiions made 
upou diflerent parts of the body con- 
veyed to the brain. 

“ The difficulties which attend every 
attempt to investigate the real ftate of 
the nerves in the living body, and the 
impoflibility of acquiring any informa- 
tion upon this inbject after death, may 
be urged in excufe for this opinion 
having been fo univerfally received, 
fince it will be found, from the follow- 
ing experiments and obfervations, to 
be void of foundation. 

“ The only means by which any 
knowledge re{pecting the irritability of 
nerves can be procured, muft be from 
the operations in furgery performed 
upon nerves, cither in a healthy ftate, 
or under the influence of difeafe; or 
from experiments made upon animal 
bodies before they are wholly deprived 
of life, and inftituted for that particu- 
lar purpofe. 

“© My attention was directed to this 
fubject by the following cafe, which 
explains many circumftances refpect- 
ing the actions of the nerves when un- 
der the influence of difeate, and gave 
rife to the experiments and obfervations 
contained in this Paper. 


« A perfon 
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«“ A perfon thirty-fix years of age, 
nati urally eager and anxious in h is d if 


irritable and i irregula iv in its action, in 
the winter of the year 1796, while 
riding in the country, was thrown 


from his Teat by a fudden motion of 
the horfe; and, in endeavouring to 
fave himtelf, fell with his whole weight 
upon the end of his thumb, againft the 
pommel of the fiddle. 

“ The part fwelled, and became 
very painful. A few days after, he 
hurt it again, which prevented the 
fwellitg from fubfiding, and it remain- 
ed ueafy and enlarged for three or 
four months. [t afterwards got well, 
but the motions of the thumb w 
not always under the command of the 
will; fo that he was fe ‘nfible, in the 
years 1797 and 1798, while writing, of 
finding a difficulty in forming particu- 
lar letters. 

“ On the evening of the 16th of 
October 1799, which was cold and 
damp, he was travelling ina pott-chaite 
with two other perfons, and let down 
the window, to {peak to the driver. 
A cold wind blew dire¢tly into the car- 
riage, and he endeavoured to pull up 
the window; but not ieeing the glafs 
rife, he looked down, and his hand, in- 
ftead of pulling up the window, was 
lying upon his The thumb was 
bent in towards the palm of the hand; 
afpaim came upon the muicles of the 
arm, making them bend the elbow; 
and immediately he became in‘entible: 
ina quarter of an hour he periecily re- 
covered himfelf. Some hours after, 
upon bending his thumb, to fhow 

happened to him in the car- 


ere 


Knee. 


what had h: 
riage, there was a return of the fame 

attack, which alfo rendered him infen- 
ibe for a few minutes. 

‘ From this time, he had no return 
“pe attacks for nine weeks; at the 
end of which period, on the 18th of 
December 1799, he was waving his 
hand over his head, 
eagernefs, asa fign for fome people to 
make hafte and follow him; this ex- 
ertion made the thumb contract to- 
wards the palm of the hand, and he 
fell upon the ground in a ftate of in- 
fenfibility. This attack went off as 
the others had done; he had another 
in the evening; and, in the courfe of 
the next day, two more, equally vio- 
lent. As the motion of the thumb 





with a degree of 


was the firft fymptom in all thefe at- 
tacks, the affittants were led to con- 
trive a glove, the front of which was 
ftrong enough to refit the motion of 
the thumb, and to keep it in its place: 
while this was kept on, the attacks 
were lefs frequent. A ligature was 
then applied round the fore-arm3; 
when the thumb was beginning to be 
agitated, this was tightened, and the 
fpatms were found to be arrefted at the 
ligature, and of courfe deprived of 
their violence. 

“ From this tine, a tourniquet was 
kept conftantly upon the fore-arm; 
and a perfon was always in readinefs 
to tighten it, the moment the fpafm 
was expected, which was always pre- 
ceded by a general feel of uneafinefs 
all over the body : as foon as the fpaim 
went off, which it did inftantaneoully, 
the tourniquet was loofened. The 
fpafins in the thumb and fore-arm 
returned frequently, and at irregular 
intervals, generally every three hours, 
foietimes ofiener, and once did not 
come on tor thirty-fix hours. 

On the third or fourth day, elec- 
tricity was tried, with a view to relieve 
them; iparks drawn from the thumb, 
produced tremors in the mutcles, which 
were confined to the thumb. An elec- 
tric fhock throuzh the ball of the 
thumb, brought on a very fevere fpaim 
in the arm; but neither fparks, nor a 
fhock through the other thumb, pro- 
duced any fenlible effect. 

On the 2 





i h of Dece mber, I firft 
faw the patient; and, after watching 
the tie mptoms for three days, made the 
following obfervations upon the come 





That the beginning of the attack 


was fome involuntary poy n of the 
thumb and fore-fi: ger 3 nd therefore, 
the difeai ¢ app eared to be m the branch 
of the nerve which fupplies thefe two 
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eave calle “d by Winfiow the me 
nerve, 

That the pro: 
was in the direct 
of the 
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refs of the fpafins 
courte of the trunks 
nerve, 4 ) the head. 

“ That comprefling the parts in the 
courfe of that nerve, when it was done 
before the fpaims had reached them, 
always arrecited their progrefs; 
when once the muicles had become 
convulfed, or agitated, the fame come 
preflion had no e eel in flopping the 
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* The mode in which the fpafms 
were propagat:d along the courfe of 
the nerves, was as follows. 

“ Five or ~ tremors took place in 
the fuxors of the thumb and fore-fin- 
ger; then fimilar comyuifive motion 
a Fetted the mufcles of the fore-arm 
foon after, the mufcles of the ; 
were thrown into the fame } nd © 
action ; ; aiterwards the pectoral mulele 
and icaleni of the neck: = se u 
of the lower jaw were probably in the 
fame ftate, although their action was 
not within the notice of the by-fland- 
ers. The head was puliec forcibly to 
that fide, in quick fuccelfive motions, 
and, in a fecond or two, the whole 
ceafed ; the parts became tranquil, the 
infenfibility went off, and the patient 
recoyered himlelf: there was, however, 
a general feel cf langucor and diftrefs 
over the whole body, before the reco- 
very. 

“ From the fe obfervations, the dif- 
eafe appeared to be decidedty in the 
inferior biancles of che median nerves 
and the initatren was conve yed aiong 
its courfe, from its terminations in the 
thumb and fore-finger, to the origin 
in the brain. 

“ It was propofed to divide the 
nerve, as it pafles from under the an- 
nular ligament of the wriff towards the 
thumb, to cut off the communication 
between the difeafed extremities and 
the trunk of the nerve, and fo put a 
ftop to the progreis of irritation which 
conftituted the difeafe. 

“ That fuch an operation might be 
attended with fuccefs, was not only 
rendered probable from reafoning, but 
the performing it was fully juftified by 
the iucceis wich h 
from a fimilar operati 
of the Tie dovleu 
many reipects, ot th 














plained to the 
defire of ob ts ain 
have the nerve 
on the rf of 
lowing manner: the 
from under the anm to- 
wards the thumb anc er, was 
laid bare, for above an iafch in bengths 
it was then detached from its lateral 
connexions, and, in this expofed ftate, 
a probe-poiited bifloury was paticd 
behind it, and the nerve was raifed 
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to be diftin@ly feen by the different 
medical gentlemen prefent, before it 
Was cut through. As foon as it was 
divided, the two cut ends retraced 
from one another, to a confiderable 
diftance. This retrafion was very 
unexpected, as the nerve was ¢CHen. 
gaged ‘rom the ceilular membrai.e, and 
no other part had been divided, whofe 
action could make the portions of the 
nerve recede. 

‘ That nerves, wher divided, do 
retract, is well known in the practice of 
furgery ; but this effect has been ufual- 
ly attributed to the contraction of the 
neighbouring parts, as the cellular 
membrane and blood-vefiels, with 
which the nerves are connected. As 
none of thefe caufes could produce the 
effect in the prefent infance, it was 
natural to fuppofe, that an irdepend. 
ent action exiited in the nerve itfelf, 
which had been fo much increafed by 
the influence of difeafe, as to be- 
come untifually greats and, therefore, 
the retraction was more diftinetly feen 
than in a healthy ftate of the body. 

a rd moment the nerve was divide 
ed, there was a fpafm over the whole 
body, and a momentary infeniibility. 
The blood-veffels divided in the opera~ 
tion were not fecured by ligature, but 
allowed to ftop of them Iv sy to give 
the wound every chance of healing by 
the firtt intention he cdges of the 
kin were carefully brought together, 
and kept in that ftate by comprefs and 
bandage, to promote as much as pof- 
fible the union. 

“ For eight hours after the operas 
tion, the parts were peri tly quiet, 
and there was no tpafm. . The wound 
then bezan to feel hot, as if a red-hot 
coal had been applied to it. To ree 
lieve this fenfation, the outer bandage 
was loufened, and immediately there 
were twitches in the nerve, which foon 
went off. The patient felt himfelf 
gener: lly unwell, extremely nervous, 
and irrit: able. 

“ Fifteen hours after the operation, 
he had a violent fpafm, which went 
along the arm to the head, but did not 
affect the brain. In an hour, there 
was a fecond attack, at which .J was 
prefent; the pulfe was one hundred 
and five in a minute, the tongue white, 
a great deal of general irritation, ner« 
vous twitches ail over the body, but in 

the greateft degree in the arm and leg 
of that fide. The ftiff-fronted glove 
was 
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was now put on, to confine the 
thumb.” P.1. 

“ The fifth day, fuppuration took 
place in the wound; the fwelling in 
the hand was much abated; and the 
patient was able to drefs and fhave 
without fpafm, having only twitches 


“in the fingers, and tremors in the fore- 


arm.” P. 4. 

“ The fixteenth day, the wound was 
entirely healed; and, as there had been 
no return of fpaims, the paticnt was 
confidered as well. 

“ On the twenty-fourth day, which 
was a fortnight after the fpafms had 
ceafed, at nine o’clock in the morning, 
he was awakened by a violent fpatm, 
which paffed directly up to the head, 
and affe&ted the brain, producing in- 
fenfibility : this was the only time the 
brain had been affected fince the opera- 
tion.” P.8. 

«“ The return of the fpafins after the 
wound had been healed, made it evi- 
dent, that the operation of dividing 
the nerve had not anfwered the purpofe 
which was expected from it. The 
failure probably arofe from the wound 
not healing by the firft intention: the 
confequent inflammation rendered the 
cut end of the nerve uncommonly irri- 
table; and, in this ftate, the confinement 
in the hard thickened cicatrix, rendered 
it liable to be ftretched by every motion 
of the thumh, fo as to bring on fpafmo- 
dic contractions. 

“ From this time the patient was not 
under my direction; but I underftood, 
that he tried the effect of large dofes 
of opium, which did not afford relief. 
He was then induced to employ elec- 
tricity, which was alfo unfuccefsful ; 
and Ke died in a fit, which at the time 
was believed to be apoplexy, about five 
months: after the operation had been 
performed; but, as the body was not 
examined, the nature of the fit could 
not be aicertained.” ?. 9. 





ACCOUNT OF THE DISCOVERY OF 
SILVER IN HERLAND COPPER MINE. 
BY THE REV. MALACHY HITCHINS. 
“HERLAND mine is fituated in 

the parifh of Gwinear, about feven 

miles N.E. of St. Michael’s Mount, on 
the fouthern coaft of Cornwall; and 
two miles and a half from the mouth of 
the river Hayle, on the northern coaft 
of the fame county: it is contiguous 
to Prince George mine. 

Vo. V.~-No. L. 
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“ It commences in a valley on the 
weft, and paffes through a hill, which 
is firft of fteep and then of moderate 
afcent, for upwards of half a mile eait- 
ward; when the principal copper lodes, 
which follow this direction, meet with 
a large crofs lode, by which, and by 
other crofs courfes and flookans, which 
interfe& them in their farther progrefs, 
they are repeatedly heaved, and fo dif- 
ordered by thefe heaves, in their form 
and pofition, and fo changed by them, 
in refpect to their compofition, as 
hardly to be recognifed. 

“ The ftrata of the diftri@ in which 
this takes place, confift of the common 
metalliferous fort of argillaceous flate 
called Killas. 

“ The copper lodes of this diftrit 
are remarkable for the fhortnefs of their 
continuity; for, whereas other lodes 
may be traced to an indefinite extent 
in the fame line of direction, thefe, on 
the contrary, are obferved to taper 
away gradually, and terminate to all 
appearance, at a fhort diftance, com- 
pletely and irrecoverably. 

“ This mine was worked about 
twenty years ago, when it was funk to 
the depth of one hundred fathoms 
from the furface. It was again fet to 
work about eight years fince ; has now 
four fire-engines and two ftes>m-whims 
on it; and is funk to a depth of one 
hundred and fifty-five fathoms below 
the furface, or, as the miners cail it, 
from TTA/S- 

“Jt is in this latter period of its hiftory 
that a difcovery has been made of a 
confiderable quantity of filver ore, ina 
particular part of the mine, the flagu- 


the public. 

“Yor, although the numerous veins 
of lead in Cornwall! are richly impreg- 
nated with filver, and occafionally yield 
fma!! quantities of filver cres, and even 
fpecimens of native filver, yet, hitherto, 

* no inftance had been known of their 
yielding this precious metal in fuch 
abundance; nor had any circumftances, 
in the natural hiftory of the mineral 
veins of this country, borne ary ara- 
_logy to thofe which accompanied the 
prefent difcovery.” P. 1-9. 

“ The filver ore, ftrictly fpeaking, is 
a mixture of galena, native bifmuth, 
gray cobalt ore, vitreous filver ore, and 
native filver; which, in refpect to their 
proportions, follow the order in which 

3M * they 
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they are here enumerated, the galena 
being the moft prevalent. The native 
filver, of which fpecimens of the greateft 
beauty have been referved for the ca- 
binets of the curious, is found chiefly 
in a capillary form, in the natural ca- 
vities of the lode. 

« About one hundred and eight tons 
of this ore have been raifed. ‘he mi- 
ners continue to fink near the fame 
point of interfection; and feem confi- 
dent that both lodes will foon becoine 
richer, becaufe fimilar inftances of de- 
clenfion and recovery have frequently 
occurred in the copper lodes of this 
mine, and becaufe the two lodes ap- 
pear to have a reciprocal influence on 
each other. 

“ Unfortunately, however, the ex- 
tent of their ipeculation is limited by 
the great depth of ihe prefent work- 
ings; for, forty-five fathoms have been 
fuak fnce the firft difcovery of the fil- 
ver; and twenty, or twenty-five fa- 
thoms more, are as much'as can be 
funt: in this mine, with its prefent 
mechanicai powers of drawing the wa- 
ter; at which level, viz. one huudred 
and eighty fathoms from the furiace, it 
would be fomewhat deeper than any 
mine in Cornwall, and about one hun- 
dred and thirty fathoms below the level 
of the fea, at low water mark.” P.163. 


LXXVIII. Struve on the Art of reco- 
vering fufpenied Animation, (Con- 
cluded from p. 493.) 

RE 


ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY 
INSTITUTED. 

N the year 1772, a humane infti- 
tution for the fame benevolent 
purpofe was formed at Paris, under 
the direction of M. Pia. 

“ But the molt celebrated affociation 
in the world, for this purpofe, is the 
Royal Humane Society of London. Dr. 
Cogan’s tranflations of the tranfactions 
of the fociety. at Amfterdam, firft ex- 
cited the attention of the Englifh to 
this important fubject; he foon fketch- 
eda plan fora fimilar inftitution, which 
met with univerfal approbation, and 
{peedily obtained the fanction of the 
legiflature. 

“In the year 1774, feveral medical 
gentlemen, a: well as others of the firft 
refpectability, affociated for the pur- 
pole of rcfufcitating perfons drowned, 

2 
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fuffocated, &c. The founders of this 
fociety were Dr. Cogan and Dr. Hawes: 
they afterwards requefted the patron. 
age of his Majefty, and the inftitution 
was confequently called the Royal 
Humane Society. They immediately 
publifhed concife directions for the 
treatment of the drowned, or otherwife 
apparently dead by fuffocation, &c. of 
which many thoufand copies were dif. 
tributed. Thefe directions are very 
elegantly printed on cards, of a pocket 
fize. A reward of two guineas was 
offered to thofe who thould firft refcue 
a perfon from danger; and four guineas 
to him whe fhould be fuccefsful in 
employing the reftorative procefs, The 
fociety then nominated a confiderable 
number of medicai affiftants, efpecially 
fuch as refided near the banks of rivers 
and the fea-coaft, in order to afford the 
mott {fpeedy relief to perfons drowned, 
fuffocated, &c. the inftruments necef 
fary for faving life being depofited in 
adjacent houfes. To excite emulation 
and ftimulate induftry, a gold and filver 
prize medal were granted by the fo- 
ciety as a reward. 

“ In 1775 and 1776, inftitutions 
fimilar to that of the Royal Humane 
Society, were formed in all the large 
towns of the kingdom, efpecially at 
Norwich, Hull, Liverpool, Worcefter, 
Chefter, and Kidderminfter 5. as well 
as in Scotland and Ireland. This ree 
fpectable fociety annually increafed in 
the number of its members, who were 
active in their endeavours to diffuk 
the knowledge of thofe principles, fo 
that the prejudices againft the inftitu- 
tion, and the refufcitative procefs, foon 
vanifhed; for, within the fhort period 
of a few years, they had demonttrated 
by feveral hundred fuccefstul inftances, 
that their benevolent plan was by no 
means chimerical. Contributions, fome 
of which amounted to a_ hundred 
pounds, were fent from every part of 
Great Britain, and even from America; 
collections were made in the churches 
of London, by which the fociety was 
enabled to extend the fphere of its 
operations, and to appropriate confi- 
derable fums for the purchafe of the 
requifite implements, and for beftow- 
ing medals and rewards, In order to 
carry their intentions into effect, as 
extenfively as poffible, feveral houfes 
were erected for the reception of bodies 
apparently lifelefs; where all the ne- 
ceflary apparatus, fuch as blankets, 4 
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portable bed, copper kettles for heat- 
ing water, and an electrical machine, 
were always kept in readinefs. ‘Thefe 
{mall buildings were erected in different 
parts of London, and chiefly in the 
vicinity of rivers and other waters, 
where fuch accidents were moft likely 
tohappen.” P. 7. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES RELATIVE TO 
THE RESUSCITATION OF PERSONS 
APPARENTLY DROWNED. 


“ RESUSCITATION is accomplifh- 
ed, by exciting fuppreffed vitality ; or 
by removing the obftacles which pre- 
vented the latent vital power from 
exerting its influence on the fytem. 
Our fuccefs frequently depends upon 
2 proper notion of vitality and its mo- 
difications; namely, irritability and 
fufceptibility of irritation. During this 
procefs we ought anxioufly to attend 
to the fymptoms of returning anima- 
tion, and proceed as circumftances may 
require. We accordingly promote— 

“1, The fujceptibility of irritation, 
which is reproduced by removing the 
different obftacles. ‘Thus we take the 
drowned out of the water, undrefs and 
dry them, cleanfe their mouths from 
froth and filth, and place them in a pro- 
per pofition ;—we cut the cord of thofe 
fufpended,: &c. 

69, The application of a proper method. 
The inanimate body fhould be placed 


‘in a temperature, where the latent 


vital power may again become active, 
or fufceptible of irritation. Hence, life 
will often return without the applica- 
tion of any other ftimulus. A gradual 
tranfition from apparent death to per- 
fect life, is not to be effected by pre- 
cipitately reforting to extremes, but 
by gently cherifhing the vital power. 
Effectual affiftance can be afforded only 
by flow degrees and an incefiant atten- 
tion to the figns of returning anima- 
tion. Nothing is, therefore, more per- 
hicious than a fudden tranfition to air 
of a different temperature. A perfon 
benumbed by cold, would inevitably 
oe, if immediately brought near a 
re. 
. “ To reftore the fufceptibility of 
iritation, nothing more is required 
than to affift its gradual evolution. 
Hence, the good effects refulting from 
reft, and a cautious moderate proceed- 
ing, are obvious; nay, fuch meafures 


are neceffary for reviving the fpirits, 
and reftoring the firength of the 
fubject. 

“ Generally fpeaking, the want of 
fucceils in many attempts to effect re- 
animation, muft be attributed to a 
hafty and officious afliftance. No time 
is left to Nature for her own exe.tions. 
All, it is imagined, muft be effected 
by a violent compulfory treatinent. 
The onerators often forget, that they 
are treating an organized body; and 
that ail the fucceis they can expect 
from their applications, principally 
depends upon vital action, which, by 
violent treatment, is too often deprived 
of all its energy. During the whole of 
the procefs, perfons apparently dead, 
fhould be regarded as if dangeroufly 
wounded. 

“ Tt frequently happens that the firft 
treatment of the apparently dead, ren- 
ders the fucceeding 2pplications totally 
ineffectual. A perfon drowned, is either 
dragged out of the water by the legs, 
or dangeroufly lacerated by hooks em- 
ployed on fuch occafions. Another, 
who has fuffered by cold, is generally 
rubbed in a violent manner; and there 
have been inftances of the jaw-bones of 
the unhappy fufferer being fractured by 
this treatment. 

“ The firft treatment, in cafes of 
fufpended animation, fhould be direét- 
ed to excite a fufceptibility of ftimuli ; 
and next, for reftoring fufceptibility 
itfelf. The firft part of the treatment 
is negative; the fecond pofitive, inaf- 
much as real means of refufcitation are 
employed, namely, thofe of air and 
warmth: their temperature ought to 
correfpond exactly with that of the 
body. The perton who has fuffered 
by intenfe cold, is treated in the open 
air, or in a cold room; the drowned 
fhould be removed to a room which is 
moderately warm, placed in a tepid 
bath, &c. For thofe who have fuffer- 
ed by cold, the fnow bath, or ice-cold 
water, conftitutes the firft degree of 
warmth. 

“ Before any fufceptibility of irrita- 
tion be manifeit, no ftimulants ought 
to be adminiftered; for they would be 
ineflicacious, becaule the body is not 
fufceptible of them; nay, they would 
injure it, by forcibly propelling the 
blood to the heart, and thus deftroying 
its irritability. Hence the detrimental 
confequences of violet friction, in the 
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beginning of the procefs, muft be 
evident. 

“ 4. Refloration of irritability: this 
is effeéted by a proper application of 
ftimulants. 

* Stimuli can only be applied when 
there remains a fufceptibility of irrita- 
tion. Symptoms of this, as well as 
the firft indications of irritability, re- 
quire the utmoft attention ; and as the 
former may often exift without mani- 
fefting itfelf by perceptible figns, our 
uimoft endeavours to excite it, will in 
all cafes be abfolutely neceffary. Many 
a.perfon apparently dead by drowning, 
cold, or fuffecation, has been reftored 
to life without medical affiftance, oniy 
by being expofed to a moderate 
warmth, and left to Nature alone. I 
am convinced, that ina high degree of 
afphyxia, fuch a proceeding would not 
be fuffcient, but in thofe cafes refufci- 
tation may, perhaps, be effected by 
the ait of the phyfician, and a cautious 
application of ftimuli. 

“The maniteft criteria of fufcepti- 
bility determine the degree and nature 
of thofe ftimuli, by which returning 
vital action muf be fupported. There 
are, however, cafes, in which, though 
fufceptibility may really exift, no traces 
of it are perceptible; if, therefore, 
exciting mean: be tried for fome time, 
if the crowned he moderately warmed, 
and fuili no fiens of this fuiceptibility, 
fvch as warmth, contraction of the 
heart, &c. appear, yet the judicious 
application of ftimulaiing means fhould 
not be neglected. 

“ But, from the preceding obferva- 
tions, it cught not to be inferred’, that 
the methed of exciting fufceptiiiliiy 
fhould always firft be applicd for a 
certain length of time, and ftimulants 
afterwards adminiftered, without con- 
tinuing the former precefs. Such a 
proceeding would be erroneous, inaf- 
much asthe method of cxeiting and 
fupporting the fufcentibility, for in- 
ftance, the warming cf the bedy, fhould 
be continued without iniermillica; 
while at the fame time ftimulants muft 

be adminiftered as circumftances may 
require, By this judicious application 





of ftimuli, they wil! be of double ad- 
vant?se; by both exciting and pro- 
moting the fufcept:bility of irritation. 

«« Advantages fo effential, fhould 
induce us to be particularly careful in 
the choire and application of ftimu- 
lants, and not to adminiuicr fuch as 





are too powerful, which would indeed 
excite irritability in a violent degree, 
but at the fame time fupprefs the fuf. 
ceptibility of irritation, ‘Thus power. 


the feeble irritability remaining in the 
fyftem, the pulfations will foon ceafe, 
nor can they again be excited. Hence, 
during the application of ftimulants, 
great attention ought to be paid to the 
different degrees of irritability; and it 
is alfo deferving attention, that in the 
beginning of the procefs, when the 
futceptibility of irritation is but flight, 
violent ftimulants are pernicicus, as 
they tend to fupprefs the latent {parks 
of life. 

“ The different degrees of fufcepti- 
bility of initation, are equal to the 
ability of bearing the application of 
ftimulants. Hence, when the fufcepti- 
bility of irritation is feebie, gentle fti- 
mulants only muft be adminiftered, 
Such ftimuli, therefore, ought to be 
gradually applied ; anc when the firft 
degree of fufceptibility is excited by 
the operation of thofe of a milder na- 
ture, the more powerful may then be 
adminiftered. 

*« The conftitution of the indivi- 


dual apparently dead is, however, a- 


point which deferves great confidera- 
tien; as irritable, weak, and ftrong 
habits, and fuch as are vigorous, but 
infenfible of ftimuli, require very dif- 
ferent modes of treatment. ‘The latter 
can be affefted only by the ftronger 
ftimulants. Attention is alfo to be 
prid to the age of the fubje&, whether 
it be a child, a vigorous youth, a man, 
or a perfon advanced in years. 

“ As this idea of the fufceptibility of 
irritation can only be relative, it would 
he fruitlefs to eftablith rules, fuitable 
to every cafe. Thefe mutt therefore 
be determined by the judgment of the 
phyfician; a talent which neither Hip- 
pocrates nor Galen couid ever impart 
by their writings.” P. 54. 





A CURIOUS FACT RESPECTING THE 
RECOVERY OF A DROWNED PERSON. 


“IN Dr. Baldinger’s Medical Maza- 
zine, vol. iii. No. 3, is contained the 
following curious anecdote: A ftudent 
of a certain univerfity being drowned, 
an unfuccefsful fearch was made for the 
body. A man who was pafling by, 
advifed 
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advifed his young friends to procure a 
large loaf; to fcoop out part of the 
crumb, and fill the cavity with quick- 
filver; he then direéted them to throw 
this guickflzer pye, upon the current, 
and averred, that it would be ftationary 
at the place where the drowned was 
lying. They followed his advice, and 
actually found the body.” P. 64. 





LIGHTNING. 


« A MAN who ftood in a kitchen, 
near an unfinifhed chimney, was ftruck 
by lightning, and confidered as dead. 
The body had no vilible marks of in- 
jury, except a few red ftreaks on the 
breaft and right arm. Two minutes 
after the accident happened, he was 
carried into the open air. The pulfe 
was ftrong and irregular: the whcle 
body, except tie face, was immediate- 
ly covered with a layer of earth, fix 
inches thick, and cold water poured 
upon the face. In eight minutes, he be- 
gan to move his fhoulders and tongue ; 
and, in twelve minutes, he was fo far 
reftored, as to be able to articulate 
fome incoherent words. He was then 
removed from the earth-bath, put to 
bed, and rubbed with vinegar. A mix- 
ture of vinegar and water was likewife 
poured down his throat. An hour and 
a half after the accident, he had entire- 
ly recovered the ufe of his fenfes, but 
complained of exceffive thirft, and a 
paintul burning fenfation in his right 
arm, and the fingers of both hands. 
The following night, he could not 
fleep, on account of intenfe pain: he 
rofe the next morning; but, for many 
nights afterwards, he did not enjoy a 
quiet repofe; and even after the ex- 
piration of half 4 year, the fenfation of 
pain had not entirely forfaken him. 

“ In this cafe, the application of the 
earth-bath is the moft remarkable reme- 
dy: it is, however, to be obferved, that 
the ufe of this excitement of refufcita- 
tion, like all others, ought to be con- 
tinued feveral hours, till figns of return- 
ing life appear. I know an inftance of 
2 phyfician, who, having accidentally 
heard of the earth-bath, applied it, but 
only for a few minutes. Though, in 
this cafe, refufcitation was not effected, 
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yet, during the application, fome 
warmth was perceptible in the fubjeét. 

“ The fame phenomena which are 
produced by violent electric hocks, are 
obfervable in perfons who have fuffered 
by lightning, namely, fhivering and 
heat of the extremities, anxiety, afthma- 
tic complaints, and extreme fenfibility 
of the electric atmofphere, on the ap- 
proach of a thunder-ftorm. A man 
who had received a violent fhock from 
an electric battery, afterwards fuffered 
by a fimilar fenfation, loft his appetite 
and fleep for a long time, and was 
feized with giddinefs and ftupor. From 
experiments made with animals, elec- 
tricity was analogically inferred to bea 
very powerful refufcitative, in cafes of 
accidents by lightning. Animals were 
apparently killed by electricity, and 
afterwards reftored to life, by a fecond 
fhock through the head and heart.”— 
P. 143- 





LXXIX. Comparative Statement of the 
Food produced from arable and graf: 
Land, and the Returns arifiug from 
each; with Obfervations on the 
late Enclofures, and the probable 
Effects of a general Act for en- 
clofing Commons and Waftes, 
Heaths, &c.; together with other 
Matters. Addrefled to John Fane, 
Eig M.P. By the Rev. Luks 
Histor, Arclileacon of Bucks, 
Author of “ Oblervations ou the 
Athze of Bread,” &c. gto. pp.18. 


23 Reynolds. 





EXTRACTS. 

TN the Report of the Committee *, 

printed the 27th April 1707, it 
is ftated—-* that for nineteen years, 
‘ending in 1765, Great Britain gained 
‘by its corn at the rate of 651,000/. 
‘per annum; whereas the balance on 
‘the importation for twenty years, 
“ending the 25th March 1797 (on an 
‘ average of thefe years), is moderately 
* ftated at 600,000/. per annum, making 
* a deficiency (or lofs) in the balance of 
‘the agricultural production of the 
* country at the rate of 1,25 1,000/. per 


cal 
n 


* “ The friend to whom I have the honour of addreffing this, favoured me 
with the Report; and at the fame time mentioned that the inference drawn in 
favour of enclofures did not follow from the premifes.”” 
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© annum: or in twenty years no lefs a 
*fum than 25,020,000/.’—-Alfo, ‘ that 
‘ the value paid to foreign countries for 
“the laft three years, viz. 1794, 17955 
© and 1796, Was 7,446,012/.’—And *by 
© other calculations, the real colt of 
‘ grain, imported in the year 1796 alone, 
* amounted to 4,500,000/.’AlfotheCoin- 
“ mittee having received accounts from 
* the cuftom-houfe, ftating the quantity 
‘ of grain (of every kind) imported, it 
* appeared, that 148,000 acres of addi- 
€ tional land, cultivated under thefe ar- 
® ticles of produce, would have yielded 
‘the imported quantity, and confe- 


* quently —-that if fuch a breadth of 


* wafte land (capable of yielding thefe 
S products) were in future to be added 
“to the culture of the kingdom, there 
* would not be a fimilar neceffity for 
‘importation. Nor is that all; can 
‘any perfon doubt that double the quan 
* tity wanted might be brought into ci 
“vation if ive LegiJature would give 
ss Sufficient encouragement, or even per 
* miffion, for that purpofi ?’—Perimiffion 
here evidently implies (and in cther 
parts of the Report it is exprefsiy 
itated) that if the difeultices and great 
expenfes with which enclofures have 
hitherto been attended, were but re- 
moved, or fuficiently leflened, that a 
quantity of land would toon be en- 
clofed, and brought into cultivation, 
which would be fufficient to produce 
a continued anpual increat of grain 
equal, or even double to the paft defi- 
ciency.—But before this corclufion is 
adopted, it fhould be compared with 
a former part of the Report (p. 7th), 
where the average number of enclofure 
bills for ten years 6 commencing anno 
©3726,’ is ftated as follows: 
‘ Number of bills for ten years. 
Aveiage 
‘Ending anno 1735: 4 
4 
6 
jt 
47 
47 
37° 


s‘ From hence it is evident, that in 


the three firft periods, the number of 
encloftres, on the average of ten years, 
had never amounted to fix, except in 
that ending in 17553 and that in the 
following period, ending in 1765, they 
increafed to 313 and in the three fuc. 
ceeding ones were ftill much greater, 
If, therefore, an increafe of the number 
of enclofures naturally produces an in- 
creafe of grain, this increafe fhould 
have commenced about 1765, when 
their number became five times more 
numerous than in any former pes 
riod; and it ihould alfo have been ftill 
greater in the three following periods, 
in which the enclofures received ftill 
further increafe. But the Report ftates 
the fact to be otherwife; and that in 
1765; the exportation of corn (which on 
the average of the nineteen years pre. 
ceding amounted to 651,000/.) then 
cvafed 3 and from that time importation 
commenced, and continued during all 
the following periods, and, on the 
average of twenty years, ending in 1797, 
amounted to 600,000/. per annum. It 
cannot, therefore, be inferred, that by 
increafing the number of enclofures, 
the quantity of grain will therefore be 
increafed. Much leis—‘ that if permif- 
‘ fon was given jor that purpofe, the 
increafe would amount to twice the 
preient, or late deficiency. In fpecue 
lative reafoning, on a fubjeét fo come 
plicated and extenfive, the moft difcern- 
ing may err: but here tava fads only are 


Jlated,—an extraordinary and rapid in- 


creafe of enclofurcs, and (from the time 
thefe enclofures would naturally pro- 
duce their effects) a change from exports 
ation to importation. The exportation 
alfo prior to thefe numerous enclofures 
had been uninterrupted *, on an aves 
rage of ten years, trom the earlieft time 
(1597) in which regylar accounts had 
been kept; and the importation has 
continued alfo uninterrupted *, on a 
like average of years, to the prefent 
day. It may, therefore, be fairly pre- 
fumed (except fome other caufe can be 
affigned, and none is here fuggefted, 
neither does any fufficient ¢ one ap- 
pear), that the numerous enclofures 


* See the table, extracted from ¢ Accounts prefented to the Houfe of Commons 
‘refpecting corn, flour, provifions, &c.’ Ordered to be printed 18th Nov. 1800.” 

+ “ Achange in the kind of bread in general ufe,—an increafe in the popula- 
tion of the kingdom,—in the number of horfes,—or any other like caufe, muft 
evidently be gradual,—and (if they had commenced even at the fame time) inades 
quate to produce fuch a fudden and great change as here reprefented, viz. from 
an exportation to the amount of 651,000/. per annum, to an importation 


amounting to 6c0,000/.” 
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produced this effect; and as this is in 


direct oppofition to the conclufion 
drawn in the Report, it may be pru- 
dent at leaft to paufe—and confider,— 
Whether a general act of enclofure 
would realize the prefent expectations 
of the fanguine, and produce the efiect 
here ftated *, viz. that ‘even in years 
“of fearcity there would be a fufficient 
‘ quantity of grain for the confumption 
‘of the country, and in favourable 
¢feafons there would be a confiderable 
‘ furplus—-which, exported to other 
‘nations, would add to our commerce 
© and our wealth ;’—-And if, upon full 
inveftigation, or upon the more certain 
evidence of the returns which govern 
ment, with great wifdom, has required 
to be made, it thould appear, that the 
produce of grain has not been inereafed 
by the numerous enc!ofures, but de- 
creafed ;—it may then be prudent to 
confider,—W hether the land remaining 
to be enclofed is under different cir- 
cumftances as to fituation, foil, &c. 
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from that which has already been en- 
clofed ?—And here, perhaps, fome dif- 
ference may be found.—For large tracts 
of land may be of a quality inferior, on 
the average, to the lands hitherto en- 
ciofed, and lefs favourable to grafs. 
They may in general be fituated at 
greater diftances from cities and popu- 
lous towns, where the produce arifing 
from grafs, as hay, butter, &c. is par- 
ticularly wanted, and which cannot be 
brought with advantage from diftant 
places. The foil, alfo, of a confider- 
able part, may be light, and lefs ca- 
pable of producing natural grafs, and 
therefore mull be cultivated in a courfe 
of hufbandry, including artificial grafles, 
&c. But the crops of grain on fuch 
lands would alfo be light, and probably 
not anfwer the prefeut expenfes of till- 
age. And it muft alfo be remembered, 
that the crops of bread corn would re- 
turn only every fifth or fixth year, or 
perhaps at a diftance ftill greater.’— 
P. 11. 





“ A Table of the Quantities of Wheat and Flour exported, or imported, beginning in 
1697 (the finft Year in which regular Accounts were kept in England) on an 


Average of ten Years (except in the three firft Periods), extraied from a Table 
in the * Accounts prefented to the Houfe of Commons refpecting Corn, Flour, 
* Provifions, &c. Ordered to be printed 18th Ncvember 1800.’ 


“ N. B. Thefe periods commence one year earlier (and confequently end one 
year earlier) than the periods of the enclofures in the ‘ Report from the Committee 
‘ of Wafe Lands,’ &c.; but it feemed more expedient that this difference fhould 
remain, than the whole arrangement of the table fhould be changed. 
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Quarters, 
88,617 |} - = - | England. 
190838 | '= + 
I17,501 - - - 
144,072 |= - = 
260,600 |- - «+ 


Imports. 
rr Years, ending 1707 | Average 
8. Ditto -—— 1715 } Ditto 
9 Ditto — 1724] Ditto 
ro Ditto — 1734] Ditto 
1o Ditto — 1744 ]|{ Ditto 
1o Ditto — 1754] Ditto 
10 Ditto — 1764] Ditto 
1o Ditto — 1774] Ditto | - 
10 Ditto — 1784] Ditto | - 
10 Ditto — 1794] Ditto | - 
5 Ditto — 1799| Ditto | - 


500,340] - = = , England and Scot- 
238,377 1- = = land. 


- 83,061 
= .'* 60,575 
- - 71,146 
~ -| 234,983 {J 














* « See p. 19 of the Report.” 
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Vol. 2. Cantique 89. 


MEN. 


“ MY heart is eafy, and my burden 
light; . 
I fmile, though fad, when thou art in 
* my fight: 
The more my woes in fecret I deplore, 
I tafte thy goodnefs, and I love, the 
more. 


“ There, while a folemn fiillnefs reigns 
around, 

Faith, love, and hope, within my foul 
abound ; 

And while the world fuppofe me loft 
in care, 

The joys of angels, unperceiv’d, I 
fhare. 


«“ Thy creatures wrong thee, O thou 
fov’reign Good ! 

Thou art not lov’d, becauf. not un- 
derftood ; 

This grieves me moft, that vain pur- 
iuits beguile 

Ungrateful men, regardlefs of thy file. 


« Frail beauty, and falfe honour, are 
adord; —~ 

While Thee they fcorn, and trifle with 
thy ward ; 

Pafs, unconcern’d, a Saviour’s forrows 


y oe ' 
And hunt their ruin, with a zeal to die.” 
P, 27+ 
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EXTRACT FROM FRIENDSHIP, 


“ WHO feeks a friend, fhould come 
difpos’d 

T’ exhibit in full bloom difclos’d 
The graces and the beauties 

That form the character he feeks, 

For ’tis an union that befpeaks 
Reciprocated duties. 

“ Mutual attention is implied, 

And equal truth on either fide, 
And conftantly fupported ; 

T is fenfelets arrogance t’ accufe 

Another of finifter views, 
Our own as much diftorted. 

“ But will fincerity fuffice ? 

It is indeed above all price, 
And mutt be made the bafis; 

But ev’ry virtue of the foul 

Mutt conftitute the charming whole, 
All fhining in their places. 

** A fretful temper will divide 

The cloteft knot that may be tied, 
By carelefs fharp corrofion ; 

A temper paMfionate and fierce 

May tuddenly your joys difperfe 
At one immenfe explofion. 

* In vain the talkative unite 

In hopes of permanent delight-- 
The fecret ju committed, 

Forgetting fts important weight, 

They dropthrough mere defireto prate, 
And by themfelves outwitted. 


“ How bright foe’er the profpect feems, 
All thoughts of triendfhip are but 
dreams 
If envy chance to creep in 3 
An envious man, if you fucceed, 
> ¢ . . 
May prove a dang’rous foe indeed, 
3ut not a friend worth keeping. 


“ As envy pines at good poflefs’d, 
So jealouiy looks forth dittrefs’d 
On good that {cems approaching, 
And if fuccefs his fteps attend, 
Difcerns a rival in a friend, 
And hates him for encroaching. 


*¢ Hence authors of illuftrious name, 

Unlefs belied by common fame, 
Are fadly prone to quarrel, 

To deem the wit a friend difplays 

A tax upon their own juft praite, 
And pluck each others laurel. 


* A man renown’d for rapartee 
Will feldom fcruple to make free 
With Friendfhip’s fineft feeling, 
Will thruft a dagger at your breaft, 
And fay he wounded you in jeft, 
By way of balm for healing. 
Whoever 
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#¢ Whoever keeps an open ear 
For tattlers, will be fure to hear 
The trumpet of contention ; 
Afperfion is the babler’s trade, 

To liften is to lend him aid, 
And ruth into difcuffion, 


« A friendthip that in frequent fits 
Of controverfial rage emits 

The fparks of difputation, 
Like handin hand infurance plates, 
Moft unavoidably creates 

The thought of conflagration. 


“Some fickle creatures boaft a foul 
True as a needle to the pole; 

Their humour yet fo various, 
They manifeft their whole life through 


‘The needle’s deviation too, 


Their love is fo precarious. 


“The great and {mall but rarely meet 

On terms of amity complete ; 
Plebeians muft furrender, 

And yield fo inuch to nobler folk, 

It is combining fire with fmoke, 
Obfcurity with fplendour. 


“ Some are fo placid and ferene 
(As Irith bogs are always green), 
They fleep fecure from waking ; 
And are indeed a bog that bears 
Your unparticipated cares 
Unmov’d and without quaking. 
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‘«Courtier and patriot cannot mix 
Their heterogeneous politics, 
Without an effervefcence 


Like that of falts with lemon-juice, 


Which does not yet like that producé 
A frieridly coalefcence. 


“ Religion ihould extinguith ‘ftrife, 
And make a calm of human life ; 


But friends that chance to differ 
On points which God has left at large, 
How fiercely will they meet and charge, 

No combatants are ftiffer ! 


“ To prove at laft my main intent, 


Needs no expenfe of argument, ° 
No cutting and contriving— 
Secking a real friend, we feem 


T’ adopt the chemiit’s golden dream, 


With ftill lefs hope of thriving, 


*¢ Sometimes the fault is all our own, 
Some blemifh in due time made known 


By trefpafs or omiffion ; 


Sometimes occafion brings to light 
Our friend’s defect, long hid from fight, 


And even from fufpicion. 


“ Then judge yourfelf, and prove your 


man 


As circumfpectly as you can $ 


And having made election, 


Beware no negligence of yours, 


Such as a friend but ill endures, 
Enfeeble his affection.” P. 106. 
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ments,” &c. &e. xi18m0. 1s. 6d 
Crofby and Letterman. 

An Efiay on the Education of Youth, 
By Joun Evans, A.M. 18mo. 15, 


Symonds. 





HISTORY. 

Hiftory of the Irifh Rebellion, in the 
Year 1798, &c. containinig an im- 
partia!t Account of the Proceedings 
of the Iriih Revolutionifts, from the 
Year 1782 till the Suppreftion of the 
Rebellion; with an Appendix to il- 
luftrate fome Fa¢ts. By the Rev. 
James Gorpon, Reétor of Killigny, 
in the Diocefe of Ferns, and of Ca- 
naway, in the Diocefe of Cork; Au- 
thor of  Terraquea; or, a new 
Syftem of Geography and. modern 
Hiftory ;”’ twenty-five Years an In- 
habitant of the County of Wexford. 
8vo. 8s. Hur/. 

LAW. . 

A practical Treatife; or, Compendium 
of the Law of Marine Iniurances. 
By Joun InpERTON Burn, of the 
Inner Temple. samo. 5s. Boo/ey, 
Butterworth. 

Addenda to the fourth Edition of the 
Bankrupt Laws; containing the De- 
terminations to the End of the Year 
1800. By Witiiam Cook, of 
Lincoln’s.Inn, Efq. 8vo. 5s. Brooke 
and Rider. 

Proceedings of a general Court Martial, 
held at Gibraltar, on the 8th of May 
1801, and continued by Adjourn 
ment to the r4th, by Order of Gene- 
ral O’Hara, &c. &c. for the Trial 
of Paymafter William Hall, of the 
Prince of Wales’s Regiment of Fen- 
cible Infantry. 8vo. as. 6d. Caw 
thorn. 

Tabula Judicum: a complete Regifier 
of the Judges of the fuperior Courts, 
with the Attornies and Solicitors 
General, for the eighteenth Century; 
including the fubfequent Alterations 
tothe sth of June 1801: with biogra- 
phical References. 38. 6d. Ogilay 
and Sou. 

MISCEE LANIES. 

























































MISCELLANIES. 
The Works of Joun Locke. 10 vols. 
é Royal 8vo. 4l.10s. Pine Paper 61. 
re New Edition, with a Portrait. 
Folnfon, Payne. 





es The Flowers of Perfian Literature ; 
by containing Extracts from the moft 
of celebrated Authors, in Profe and 
fe. Verte, with a Tranflation into Eng- 
6d lith 5 being a Companion to Sir 
William Jones’s Perfian Grammar. 
ith. To which is prefixed, an Effay on 
” the Language and Literature of Per- 
fia. By S. Rousseau, Teacher of 
the Perfian Language. ato. 18s.— 
Sewell, Murray and Highley. 
the 3 An Appendix to Stack houfe’s Eff lay on 
be. Pu unctu: ation. By the AuTuor of 
ngs the Effay. samo. 18. Weft and 
the 1 Hughes. te 
the An Addrefs to the Britifh Volunteers 
i. and my Countrymen, refpecting the 
ane threatened Invafion of England by 
ny, French Boafters. By a VOLUNTEER 
Ca. | AND A PLAIN ENGLISHMAN. 8vo. 
Ay. ’ AS. Hatchard. 
ele Village Dialogues, between Farmer 
a Littleworth and Thomas Newman, 
. Rev. Mr. Lovegood, Parfon Dolittle, 


wry and others. By RowLanpD Hitt, 
A.M. 12mo. 1s. Williams, Sta 
tioners’ Court. 

Remarks, by T. Luptam, on the 
fcurrilous Reflections caft upon the 





! 

Rev. WwW. and T. Ludlam, by Dr. 
the Milner, Matter of Queen’s College, 
ra Cambridge, _and Dean of -Carlifle. 

gvo. 18 Wilkie. 

the Miicellanies, in Verfe and Profe. By 
ye. EvizABETH GERRARD, of Bath. 
wl 8vo. 45. Robinfons. 

of Confiderations on the Right of the 
‘ide Clergy of England to a Seat in Par- 
thie liament. By a MemBee of Lincoln’s 
= ; nn, 8vo. 15. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 
i. The new Eaft India Calendar, for 18013 
a containing complete and accurate 


Lifts of all the civil and military 
sal Eftablifhments of the Honourable 
Eat India Company, at their feveral 


the ; SG aoe 
me Prefidencies and Factories, in the 
wt Eaft Indies, China, and the Ifland of 


St. Helena. Alfo, general Lifts of 
, the civil Servants of the different 
Corps of the Armies at their refpec- 


- tive Settlements, and of European 
a seb idents in India: with feparate 
ite Indexes to each Department. To 
on same eireadh a a Li ift of the Com- 


' pany’s Eftablifhment at Home. Com. 
piled from the original Documents 
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at the Eaft India Houfe. With a 
Map of India. By Rozert Hupson, 
of the Office of Examiner of India 

Correfpondence. samo. 4s. Deérett, 


An Effay on Crines and Punifhinents. 


Tranflated from the Italian of Bec- 
caria: with the Commentary by Vol- 
taire. Tranflated from the French. 
Fifth Edition, corretted. 8vo. 6s. 
Bone, Yones. 


A Statement cf Facets, relative to Mrs. 


H. More’s Schools, occationed by 
fome late Mitreprefentations. r2mo. 
6d. Cadell and Davies. 


The Prophecy of Thomas 4 Becket, 


Archbifhop of Canterbury, in the 
ReignofKing Henry the Second, con- 
cerning the Wars betwixt England, 
France, Holland, &c. Found in an 
ancient Manufcript at Abingdon, by 
Dr. Ailefworth, and by him fent as 
a Rarity to the Univertfity of Oxford; 
with the Interpretation and Judg- 
ment of divers of the learned Maf- 
ters, Prefidents, and Principals of 
Colleges, touching the great Things 
foretold therein. With a Frontif- 
piece. gto. 1s. Common Paper 
6d. Brown. 


An Englifh Key to Xenophon’s Me- 


morabilia of Socrates : literally tran{- 
lating the Paflages which appear 
difficult to young Beginners, and 
explaining their grammatical Con- 
ftruction: intended as an Introduc- 
tion to conftruing the Greek Clafiics 
into Englifh, without the Ufe of 
Latin. For the Ufe of Schools. 8vo. 
58. Mathews. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


General Zoology ; or, fyftermatic Na- 


tural Hiftory. By Grorcr SHaw, 
M.D. F.R.S. Vol. Il. Royal $vo. 
In two Parts. With Plates. il. 16s. 
Kearfley. 


The Cabinet; or, a Natural Hiftory 


of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fifhes, and 
Infects. luftrated with Copper- 
plates. Exhibiting Figures of 2bove 
feven hundred Animals. 2 vols. 
Small @vo. 8s. Vernoar and Hood, 
Richardjon. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


The Vicar of Wakefield: a Tale. By 


Dr. GotpsmitH. A new ‘dition, 
adorned with Plates. $ mall 8vo. 
tos. 6d. Hef and Hughes E. 
Harding. 


3N 2 She 
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She lives in Hopes; or, Caroline: 
founded upon Facts. By Mifs Hat- 
FIELD, of Manchefter. 2 vols. 8vo. 
9s. Vernor and Hood. 

The Confeffion: a Novel. By AGNEs 
Muscrave, Author of “ Cicely o 
Raby,” “Solemn Injunétion,” &c. 
5s vols. ramo. 11. Cawtborn. 

The Microcofm. By the AutHor of 
The Viciffitudes of genteel Life.” 
s vols. ramo. 11 Macman. 

Parental Turpitude; or, the Myfteries 
of Abruzzo. By the AuTuor of 
“The Child of Doubt.” 12mo. 
38 Treppas. 

The Toote Namch; or, Tales of a 
Parrot, in the Perfian Language. 
With an Englifh Tranflation. Royal 
8vo. 188. Debrett. 

The Sincere Huron; or, Pupil of Na- 
ture. Tranflated from the French 
of Voltaire. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Bone. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Elements of the Philofophy of the 
Mind, and of moral Philofophy. ‘To 
which is prefixed, a Compendium 
of Logic. By THomas BretsHam. 
8vo. 98. Fohn/fon. 

Eis Theos, Eis Mefites; or, an At- 
tempt to fhow how far the philofo- 
phical Notion of a Plurality of 
Worlds is confiftent, or not fo, with 
the Language of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 8vo. 88. Rivingtons, Cadell 
and Davies. 

The Elements of the conic Seétions, 
adapted to the Ufe of Studerits in 
Philofophy. By the Rev. S. Vince, 
A.M. F.R.S. Plumian Profeffor of 
Aftronomy and Experimental Philo- 
fophy in the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition. 8vo. Plates. 
2s.6d. Deighton, Cambridge ; Lunn, 
London. 


PHYSIC—-ANIMAL ECONOMY— 
SURGERY. 


An Inquiry into the Structure and ani- 
mal Economy of the Horfe. Com- 
prehending the Difeafes to which 
his Limbs and Feet are fubje& ; with 
proper Directions for Shoeing, and 
pointing out a Method for afcer- 

taining his Age until his twelfth 
Year. To which is added, an At- 
tempt to explain the Laws of his 
progreffive Motion, on mechanical 


Principles. The Whole illuftrated 


by eighteen Copper-plates. By Ri. 
CHARD LAWRENCE, Veterinary Sur- 
geon, Birmingham. Ato. il. 11s. 6d, 
Wallis, 


Medical Refearches and Obfervations ; 


being a Series of Effays on the Prac. 
tice of Phyfic. Effay I. On the Na- 
ture, Caufe, and Cure of Fever, with 
extemporaneous Prefcription. By Dr, 
ANDREW FERGUSON, of Aberdeen, 
8vo. 6s. Hurfl. 


The Medical Affiftant; or, Jamaica 


Pradice of Phyfic: defi gned chiefly 
for the Uf of Familics and Planta. 
tions. By THOMAS Dac ER, M.D, 
late Phyfician to the Bath, and Ifland 
Botanift. gto. al. 1s. Jamaica 
printed; Murray and Highley, Lon 


don. 


Practical Obfervations on the Inocula- 


tion of the Cow-pox: to which is 
prefixed, a compendious Hiftory of 
that Difeafe, and of its Introduétion 
as a Preventive of the Small-pox, 


’ Defigned principally to promote a 


Knowledge of the Subject amongt 
thofe who have not hitherto attended 
to it. By Joun AppinGcron, Sur- 
geon. 8vo. 18. 6d. Sobnfon. 


Medical Inquiries and Obfervations: 


containing an Account of the Yellow 
Fever, as it appeared in Philadelphia 
in 17973 and Obfeivations upon the 
Nature and Cure of the Gout and 
Hydrophobia. By Brenyamin Rush, 
M.D. Profeffor of Medicine in the 
Univerfity of Pennfylvenia. Voi. V. 


8vo. 58 Mawman. 


Practical Obfervations on the Cure of 


the Gonorrheea Virulenta in Men. 
By Tuomas WuHatTe ty, Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Fehnfom 
Caiiszv. 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Caufe 


of that Swelling in one or both of 
the lower Extremities, which fome- 
times happen to lying-in Women. 
Part II. By Cuances Wuire, Efq. 
F.R.S. Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of e Phyfcians J in London, &c. 
8vo. 35. 6d. Plates coloured 4s. 6d. 
Mawman. 


Supplement to praétical Obfervations 


on the natural Hiftory and Cure of 
Lues Venerea: containing Remarks 
on the Application of the lunar 
Cauttic to Striftures sof the Urethra; 
onthe Ufe of Sedatives in Gonorrhea, 
and théir dangerous Confequences 
in Lues Venerea; with a brief Enu- 

meration 
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meration of thofe Effects of Mer- 
cury which are decifive in the Cure 
of this Difeafe. By Joun Howarp, 
Member of the Court of Affiftants 
of the College of Surgeons, and 
F.$.A. 8vo. 28. Baldavin. 

The firft Number of Veterinary Tranf- 
actions: containing Obfervations on 
the Effectsand Treatment of Wounds 
of Joints, and other circumfcribed 
Cavities. To which are added, the 
Rules and Regulations of the Vete- 
rinary College. 8vo. 38. 6d. Debreit, 
Egerton. 

Jwo Memoirs on the Crefarean Opera- 
tion. By M. BAuDELOCQUE, Sen. 
Tranflated from the French. With 
Notes, an Appendix, and Engra- 
vings. By Joun Hutt, M.D. 8vo. 
6s. Bickerflaff. 

Animal Magnetifm. Hiftory of its 
Origin, Progrefs, and prefent State ; 
its Principles and Secrets difplayed, 
as delivered by the late Dr. Demai- 
nauduc. ‘To which are added, Dif- 
fertations on the Dropfy, Spafm, 
epileptic Fits, St. Vitus’s Dance, 
Gout, Rheumatifm, and Confump- 
tion; with upwards of one hundred 
Cures and Cafes. Alfo Advice to 
thofe who vifit_the Sick; with Re- 
ceipts to prevent Infection. A Defi- 
nition of Sympathy, Antipathy; the 
Effects of the Imagination on preg- 

nant Women; Nature, Hiftory, and 

on the Refurreétion of the Body. 
By GeorGe WinTER, M.D. Mem- 
ber of the Lyceum Medicum Society, 
London, and Author of the “ Ele- 
ments of Agriculture.” 8vo. 6s. 
Newbery, Otridge. 


POETRY. 
Poems, by Joun Penn, Efq.: confift- 


ing of original Works, containing 
fev veral hitherto unpublifhed; and 
Imitations and Tranflations. 2 vols. 
Large 8vo. With Plates. 11. 5s. 
(See p. 438.) Hatchard, Cobbett and 
Morgan. 

Beauties of Britith Poetry, felected by 
Sipney Metmorn, Efq. 12mo. 
58 = Vernor and Hood. 

A Rainy Day; or, poetical Impref- 
fions, during a Stay at Brighthelm- 
ftone, in the Month of July T8or. 
By James BoaDEN. gto. 28. Eyger- 
ton. 

Rodolpho: a poetical Romance. By 
James ATKINSON. gto. 23. Yordan. 


Lines on the Death of the late Sir 


Ralph Abercromby. By the Avu- 
THOR of ihe “ Confpiracy of Gow- 
rie.” 8vo. rs. Bell. 


Crim. Con.: a Pindaric Ode, to the 


Marquis of Blandford. 4to. 2s. 6d. 
Weft and Hughes, Fordan. 


The Wedding and Bedding; or, John 


Bull and his Bride faft afleep: a fati- 
rical Poem. Containing a Hiftory 
of the happy Pair, from their In- 
fancy to the prefent Period; with 
Reafons for, and Means ufed to ac- 
complifh their Union. Alfo the 
Matchmakers matched; with their 
rueful Lamentation for the Lofs of 
Bride-cake! By ‘T. CANNING. 8vo. 
s. Fordan. 


POLITICS, POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


Confiderations on the prefent State of 


Europe with refpect to Peace, ora 
further Profecution of the War. 
8vo. 38 Dehrett. 


An Argument againft Extermination ; 


occafioned by Dr. Duigenan’s Re- 
prefentation of the prefent political 
State of Ireland. By a Friznp to 
the United Kingdom. 8vo. -2s. 6d. 
Debrett. 


Confiderations on the momertous Sub- 


jects of Peace and War, and Nego- 
tiation, in Anfwer to the Preten- 
fions of France. By Mr. P. Paatr. 
8vo. 28. Hatchard. 


A brief Review of the Caufes which 


have progreffively operated to en- 
hance the Price of Provifions, but 
particularly of Bread Corn; with 
Suggeftions as to the beft Means of 
alleviating the prefent Diftreis, and 
preventing the Recurrence of a fimis 
lar Calamity. 8vo. 28 Vernor and 
Hood. 


Remarks on the prefent high Price of 


Grain, and on the Expediency of 
farther legiflative ReftriGtions, in 
order to effect its Reduction. 8vo. 
6d. ‘Yordan. 


The Effect of Paper Money on the 


Price of Provilions; or, ithe Point 
in Difpute between Mr. Boyd and 
Sir Francis Baring examined; the 
Bank Paper Money proved to be an 
adequate Caufe for the high Price of 
Provifions; and conftitutional Re- 
medies recommended. By Wit- 
LIAM FrEND, Author of the “ Prine 
ciples of Taxation ;” the “ Princi- 
ples of Algebra;’’ “ Letters to the 

Bifhop 
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Bifhop of Lincoln,” &e. 8vo. 18. 6d. 
Ridgway. 

A brief Difcourfe; or, what Orders 
were beft for repulfing of foreign 
Force, if at any Time they fhould 
invade us by Sea, in Kent, or elfe- 
where. Written by THomas 
Diccts. &vo. 1s. (Firft printed 
in 1590.) Hatchard. 

The commercial and political Atlas ; 
reprefenting, by means of ftained 
copper-plate Charts, the Progrefs of 
the Commerce, Revenues, Expen- 
diture, and Debts of England, du- 
ring the Whole of the eighteenth 
Century. Third Edition, corrected 
and brought down to the End of 
Inft Year. By WituraAmM PLayFatr. 
Small qgto. ol. 1s. Wailis, Pater- 
nofter Row. 

The firft Part of the third Volume of 
the Reporis of the Society for bet- 
tering the Condition of the Poor; 
containing-the rath, 14th, and rsth 
Reports. t2mo. a8 Hatchard, 
Fernor and Hood. 


SERMONS. 


Sermons, by WitLtiAm SreveENs,D.D. 
Rector of Great Snoring, and St. 
Peter’s Walpole, County of Nor- 
folk ; Morning Preacher at Grofve- 
nor Chapel; Lecturer of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square; and domeftic Chap- 
lain to his late Royal Highnefs the 
Duke of Cumberland. 3vols. 8vo. 
Portrait. 1.418. Cadell and Davies. 

Sermons on the Doctrines and Duties 
of Chriftianity. Addreffed to a 


Country Congregation. 8vo. 5s. 
Y greg 58- , 


Cadell and Davies. 

Sermons on the Nature of public 
Vorthip. By THomAs SANDERS, 
A.B. of Chrift?’s Church, Oxford. 
$vo. 18. Hanwell and Parker, Ox- 
ford; Rivingtens, Hatchard, Lon- 
don. 

A Sermon preached before the Honour- 
able Society of Lincoln’s Inn, on 
‘riday, February 13, 1801, being 
the Day appointed by his Majefty’s 
Proclamation for a general Faft. By 
Witwiram Jackson, D.D. Canon 
of Chrift’s Church, Oxford, and 
Preacher to the Society. ato. 1s. 6d. 
Cooke, Oxford ; Rivingtons, London. 

The anniverfary Sermon of the Royal 
Humane Society, preached at the 
Parifh Churches of Kenfington, April 


19, and of St. Lawrence, Reading, 
June 17, 1801. By W. LanGrora, 
D.D. Canon of Windfor, and Chap- 
lain in ordinary to his Majefly. An 
Appendix, by the Socirty, on 
thipwrecked Mariners, Refufcitation, 
&c. 8vo. 18 Riwvingtons. 


A Sermon preached in the Chapel of 


the Foundling Hofpital, on Sunday, 
the 2sth January 31801. By the 
Rey. H. B. Witsox, A.M. Curate 
of St. Michael’s, Baffifhaw; Lec. 
turer of the united Parifhes of St, 
Antholin and St. John the Baptift; 
and Under-mafter of Merchant Tay. 
lors’ School. vo. 1s. Cadell and 
Davies. 


Self-fufficiency incompatible withChrif- 


tianity: a Sermon delivered at the 
Vifitation of the Bifhop of Peterbo- 
rough, at Daventry, June 12, 1801. 
By F. J. Twisteron, A.M. gto. 
28. Rivingtons. 


Helps to Compofition; or, one hun. 


dred Skeletons of Sermons. By the 
Rev. CHag_es Simeon, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. &vo. 5s, 
Chapman, Mathews. 


The wife and fooliil Builder: a Ser- 


mon preached before the Univerfity 
of Cambridge, June 21, igor. By 
Rosert Luke, B.D. 8vo. is. Ri- 


VIRTLONS 


An Apology for Sunday Schools: the 


Subftance of a Sermon preached at 
Surry Chapel, February 22, 1801, 
for the Benefit of the Southwark 
Sunday Schools: with incidental 
Remarks on the late Charge of the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bifhop of Ro- 
chefter. By Rowcanp Hitt, A.M. 


8vo. 18. Williams. 


The Duties of Men in public Profef- 


fions confidered: a Charge delivered 
to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of St. Alban’s, at a Vifitation holden 
May 27, 1801. By Josep HOLDEN 
Port, Prebendary of Lincoln, and 
Archdeacon of St. Alban’s. 4to. 
1s. 6d. Rivingtons. 


THEOLOGY. 


The theological, philofophical, and 


mifcellaneous Works of the Rev. 
Witiiam Jones, M.A.F.R.S. To 
which is prefixed, a fhort Account 
of his Life and Writings, With a 
Portrait. 12 vols. 8vo. jl. 8% 
Rivingions, Hatchard. 
E An 









































"Bs An Analyfis of the Holy Bible, contain- 
Dy ing the Whole of the Old and New 
ip Teftaments: collected and arranged 
An fyftematically, in thirty Books; each 
= Book being divided into Chapters, and 
mn, every Chapter into Sections, where- 
f by the difperfed Rays of ‘Truth are 
° concentrated, and every Scriptural 
ce Subject defined and fully exhibited. 
he By Matrruew Tavnor, gto, 11. 4s. 
ate Leeds, printed 5 Conder, London. 
4 Notes critical and differtatory, on the 
fs Gofpel and Epiftles of St. John. By 
‘he the Rev. R. SHupHerp, D.D.i.R.S. 
y ato. rl. 5s. Mazumai. 
ind Thoughts on the Obfervance of the 
if Sabbath and private Prayers. By 
fhe GrorGeE VANBRUGH, L.L.B. Ree- 
- tor of Aughton, and Chaplain to 
, the Right Hon. the Lords Bulkely and 
ro Rivers. Second Edition. 8vo. rs. 6d. 
wil Tones, Rivingtons. 
Une Evidences of Chriftianity 5 or, an An- 
the {wer to the Queftion, Why are you 
of aChriftian? 8vo. 4d. Rivingtons. 
Nuptie Sacre; or, an Inquiry into 
5% the Scriptural Doctrine of Marriage 
a and Diverce. 8vo. 38: 6d. Wright. 
ity Lectures on the Church Catechifm, 
By more particularly appropriated to 
Rie the Sundays in Lent. By the Rev. 
G. Grasszt, D.D. 12mo. 1s. Ri- 
the vingtons . : 
i: Hints on Sunday Schools and Itinerant 
ie Preaching, in a Letter to the Bithop 
i: of Rochetter. By JoHN TownsenpD. 
atal 8v0. 28. Mathews. 
the The Chriftian s elegant Repofitory. 
Ro- Embellifhed with fix Engravings. 
M. I2mo. 58. Button. 
An Apology for the People called Me- 
fet thodifts; being a concife Accouut 
sail of their Origin and Progrefs, Doc- 
aan trine, Difcipline, and Defigns. Hum- 
rs bly fubmitted to the Confideration 
swt of the Friends of true Chriflianity. 
ae By JoserH Benson. 8v0. 43. 
gto. Whitfield, Butierzvorth. 
Unwelcome ‘Thoughts to the religious 
World in the nineteenth Century, 
on the Birth, Health, Sickne(s, and 
certain Death of the Proteftant or 
oe vilible Gentile Church in the prefent 
Rev. Century ; including Strictures on the 
To lait general Fait; with a religious 
punt Propofition to the Church for poli- 
th a tical Relief to groaning Europe. By 
8s, J.CartTer. 8v0. 63. Griffiths. 
A Dialogue between a Country Gen- 
An tleman and one of his poor Neigh« 


bours, who had been led away from 
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the Church under the Pretext of 
hearing the Gofpel, and attending 
evangelical Preachers. 12mo. 15. 
Rivingtons. 


Advice to a Minifter of the Gofpel ia 


the United Kingdom of England and 
Ireland: being a Continuation of 
Advice to a Student in the Univer- 
fity. To which is added, a Sermoa 
on the paftoral Care. By Jous 
NapLeton, D.D. Canon refiden- 
tiary of Hereford, Chancetlor of the 
Diocele, and Chaplain to the Lord 
Bifhop of Hereford. 8vo, 25. 6d. 
Hereford printed; Saecl and Co 
London. 


A Letter to the Lord Bifhop of Ro- 


chefter, on his Opiinon concerning 
Antichrift{& By a Country CLér- 
GYMAN. 8vo. 18 Maqwman. 


Thoughts on modern Religion, and its 


Infuence on modern Manners. 8vo. 
1s. Rivingtons. 


Confiderations on the prefent State of 


Religion, fpeculative and praéttical, 
in the Country. 8vo. 23. Hat- 
chard. 


The Faith of the People called Qua- 


kers, ip our Lord and Saviour Jetus 
Chrift, fet forth in various Extratts 
from their Writings. By Henry 
Tuke. 8vo. 6d. Phillips. 


Catechifms and Prayers. By [saac 


Watrs, D.D. Firft and fecond 
Set. To which is added, the A& 
iembly’s Catechiim, with Scripture 
Proots. 12mo. 1s. bound. Jie 
liams, Stationers’ Court. 


The Song of Songs, which is by Solo- 


mon. A new Tranflation; with a 
Commentary and Notes. “To which 
are prefixed, two introduStory Ef 
fays on the Hebrew Poetry, the di- 
vine Authority of this Book, &c. 
By T. Wiittams, Author of the 
% Age of Infidelity,” &c. 8vo. 65. 
Williams, Stationers’ Court. 


VOYAGES. 


An hiftorical Account of the mot ces 


lebrated Vovages, Travels, and Dii- 
coveries. By Wu. Mavog, L.L.D. 
&c. Vols. XXI. XATEX XT. XXIV. 
and XXV. With Plates. 1ss.or 3s. 


each. VFernor and Hood, Neavbery. 
’ J 


The India Guide; or, Traveller’s 


Companion, through Europe and 
Alia. By Cotonen Taytor, Au- 
thor of “ Travels from India.” 8vo. 
125. Wallis, Paternofer Row. 
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PRINTS AND MAPS, 


Views in Egypt, from the original 
Drawings in the Poffeffion of Sir 
Robert Ainflie, taken during his 
Embafly to Conftantinople. By 
Luici Mayer. Engraved by, and 
under the Direction of THomas 
Mitton. With hiftorical Obferva- 
tions, and incidental Illuftrations of 
the Manners and Cuftoms of the 
Natives of that Country. No. I. 
Folio. Coloured rl.1s. Bowyer. 

A Print of his Majefly reviewing the 
armed Affociations, on the 4th of 
June 799 Dayes del. Cotirver 
ic. x, Proofs rl. 1s. 6d.3 in 
Colours > 28. Collyer. 

Swearing in of the Lord Mayor, &c. 
MILLER p. SMITH fc. 31.38. Boys 

/. 

Chriftus Salvator Mundi; Maria Mater 
Dolorofa. Minasi del. Pratt fe. 
Two Prints. 7s. Coloured 14s. 
Molinari. 

The little Sea-Torch; or, true Guide 
for coafting Pilots : by which they 
are clearly inftructed how to navi- 
gate along the Coafts of England, 
freland, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and Sicily; the Iles of Malta, 
Cortica, Sardinia, and others in the 
Straits, and of the Coaft of Barbary, 
from Cape Bon to Cape de Verd. 
Enriched with upwards of one hun- 
dred Appearances of Head-lands and 
Light-houfes, together with Plans 
of the principal Harbours: alfo a 
Table of Soundings, and various ex- 
planatory Remarks. The Whole 
forming a Work of the greateft Uti- 
lity to Seamen, and particularly cal- 
culated to inftruét the curious In- 
quirer into thofe Subjects that are 
connected with maritime Geogra- 
phy. Tranflated from the French 
of Le Sigur BouGarp. With Cor- 
rections and Additions, by J. T. 
Serres, Marine Painter to his Ma- 
jefty, his Royal Highnefs the Duke 
of Clarence, and Marine Draughtf- 





Foreign Books. 


man to the Right Hon. the Board of 
Admiralty. Folio. 4.48. Debrett, 





-——— 


PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCED, 


The Monuments in Weftminter Ab. 
bey. Engraved in Aquatinta, with 
a biographical Account, by Baroy 
DE WYDENBRUCK. 

A topographical Survey of the Province 
of Lower Canada; with a Map, ex. 
hibiting ail the Lands granted by the 
Crown of France. To which is an. 
nexed, a general geographical Map 
of the Province of Lower Canada 
and the adjacent Countries. By 
Witiram Berczy, Ef. of York, 
in Upper Canada. 4to. al. ras. 6d, 
to Subfcribers. 





BOOKS 


IMPORTED BY ESCHER, GERARD 
STREET, SOHO. 


Kotzebue’s netie Schaufpiele, ster und 
6ter Band. Von denen auch die 
Sticke einzeln zuhaben find. 

Schiller’s Maria Stuart, in German. 6s, 

The fame, in Englifh. Fine Paper. 6s. 

Gocthe’s netie Schriften, 7ter Band, 
128. 

Linnei Species Plantarum, ed. Wi- 
DENOW. Tomitertii Pars prima 
14S. 

Funck’s Cryptogamifch Gewachfe. 1 
hepte. ros. 

Heyne Termini Botanici. Fatfcic.s 
& 6. 38. each. 

Tibulli Carmina, ed. Heynek. 128. 

Diodorus Siculus, ed. E1rcustzpr. 
Tom.I. 16s. 

Euripidis Hecuba, ed. HERRMANN. 65 

——- Eumenides. 2s. 

Plauti Trinummus. 3s. 

Ariftophanis Nubes. 9s. 

Jacobo Anthologia Greca. Tom. de- 
cimus. 98. 

Callifen Syftema Chirurgiz. 2 tom 
tl. 9s. 





ERRATA, Page 353. 
Shaw’s Staffordthire, al. ras. 6d. fmall—3]. 15s. L. P.—8l. 8s. illuminated. 
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